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OUR DAY--ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 


VoL. XV. 


THE MONTHLY 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


QUARTER of a century ago a prize- 
fight might have taken place in 
almost any state of the Union. To-day 
there is a place for almost everything 
except an exhibition of such human brutal- 
ity. The governors of Texas and Arkansas 
have reflected great credit upon their states 
by their persistent effort to prevent the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight from taking 
place within their jurisdiction. To-day 
there is not a state in the Union that would 
allow this fight to take place if there were 
any possible way of preventing it. The 
executive authority of Indian Territory has 
forbidden it. The gates of Mexico are 
closed against it. Public opinion grows 
apace; and sometimes, like the great forces 
of nature, it so silently and quietly main- 
tains its growth that we are not aware of 
it until some occasion brings ‘the hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

In this same connection it may be said 
that there has long been a growing sen- 
timent against the shameful detailed reports 
of crime and criminals. Public opinion is 
quietly gathering its forces, and is already 
making its presence felt in the columns of 
the daily press. In time it will deliver us 
from the blanket-sheet’s scare-heads, and 
from the sensational and filthy details 
which have disgraced for so many years the 
columns of our newspapers. There is con- 
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stant improvement in respect to the matter 
of news in all leading papers. Crime is not 
heralded as prominently as in former years. 
Each year shows more prominence given to 
the work which individuals or organizations 
are doing for the good of their fellows. 
When a prominent daily paper gives five 
columns to the report of a religious con- 
vention and an obscure half column to 
the report of the hanging of a noted crim- 
inal, there is much hope in this direction 
for those who have faith in a better order 
of things. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Since October 1st the full academic 
course in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica has been open to women. It has been 
decided to organize a separate department 
at the university devoted solely to their 
education, and in which a full course of 
academic instruction will be given by 
women professors. Mgr. Satolli has stated 
to an interviewer that the movement is but 
a revival of a state of affairs which existed 
hundreds of years ago. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and even earlier, 
there were women professors in many of 
the great European universities, and all of 
them were distinctively Catholic. Those of 
Padua, Salamanca and Bologne were named 
as instances where women professors taught 
science, philosophy and letters to women 
students. ‘‘Women were debarred from 
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the priesthood then and are now, and the 
necessity of women professors was solely 
on account of women students. The faculty 
of theology could not under any circum- 
stances admit women as members.” So it 
appears on indisputable authority that one 
of the phases of the “new woman” is not 
new at all, but an old one, revived and 
extended, and with the practical purpose to 
make it useful instead of merely theoretical, 
as it was in former days. 


THE VENEZUELA AFFAIR. 


After the declarations regarding arbitra- 
tion which were given expression to by 
England, her little affair with Nicaragua 
was unexpected and greatly to her dis- 
credit. 

Still more disappointing is the present 
attitude of England toward Venezuela. 
When British Guiana was obtained from 
the Dutch in 1803, by treaty, its area was 
76,000 square miles, according to the 
“Statesman’s Year-book.” Thesame author- 
ity, in 1886, gives the area as 109,000 square 
miles. In a period of only eight years 
Venezuela had yielded to England’s greed 
33,000 square miles of territory. It is 
very well for such a country to be aggres- 
sive, but by what right does England hold 
all this territory? The St. James Gazette 
says: 

“Arbitration not only does not apply to 
the present dispute, but it is the usual 
thing when there is recourse to this kind of 
international tribunal for the arbitrators to 
find against England and the weight of 
evidence; and in the few cases where the 
finding has been in our favor the other side 
declines to pay.” 

Now, England is the nation which should 
lead the world in arbitration, but as in the 
case of the big brother, arbitration is all 
right when decisions are made in her favor. 
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It is reported that Ambassador Bayard 
was abruptly stopped, in communicating 
his instructions from the State Depart- 
ment, by Lord Salisbury. There is doubt 
as to the truth of this statement, for Lord 
Salisbury isa gentleman who would not be 
guilty of such a discourteous act. It is 
probably true that he showed some impa- 
tience when reference was made to the 
Monroe doctrine. The most difficult thing 
imaginable for an Englishman is to admit 
that there is another country with rights 
which must be respected just as much as 
her own. That the American people will 
not tolerate any measure which ignores the 
Monroe doctrine is evident from the out- 
cry made over the Nicaragua affair. Lord 
Salisbury will do well to act with modera- 
tion. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Civil service is every year making greater 
progress. It is not as yet generally 
recognized that this branch of our govern- 
ment affords an opening for a splendid 
career for young men and young women. 
We have been so long accustomed to look 
upon government offices as spoils belonging 
to the victors that we are slow in getting 
the right notion of what civil service 
means. We mention this in this connection 
because we think any aspiration to become 
a civil service official is worthy the ambition 
of any of our young people. The old 
system, or spoils system, attracted the lazy, 
the indigent and the incompetent. The 
better class of people, as a rule, did not care 
to accept positions that were insecure, and 
which in all probability would not last. 
beyond one presidential period. Promotion 
was unlikely, and almost impossible, unless 
there was some stand-in with those in 
authority. But all these things are being 
changed. Civil service has a number of 
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avenues, some of which lead to very high 
and honored positions of trust. Salaries 
are paid which range from $600 to $3,500 
a year. There are splendid opportunities 
to train for diplomats, with the chance of 
going abroad with foreign ministers. 


A BIT OF SARCASM. 


It has been shown in Chicago, beyond 
any doubt, that a number of leading 
packers, whose names are known through- 
out the English-speaking world, have been 
using city water obtained through “blind” 
water-mains. To speak plainly, they have 
been stealing water from the city. The 
Times-Herald, of Chicago, which seems to 
be on the side of right, made the following 
comment upon the announcement that a 
certain thief had stolen some silver spoons 
and knives from one of the restaurants at 
the stock-yards. The sarcasm will appeal 
to our readers. It is the same old principle 
that a man may loot a bank of half a mil- 
lion dollars and get off with light punish- 
ment, while a poor man, who commits a 
small theft, prompted more by his necessi- 
ties than by inherent wickedness, will have 
to serve a period of imprisonment at hard 
labor: 

“The employee who stole silver spoons 
and knives from the restaurant attached to 
a packing-house at the stock-yards should 
be dealt with severely. Miscreant! Flog 
him at the tail of the cart, pillory him, 
stick his feet in the stocks, give him the 
ducking-stool, boot him, hang him, break 
him on the wheel, quarter him, and bury 
him at the crossing of Thirty-ninth and 
Halsted Streets, with a skewer through his 
heart! 

“We desire to say without hesitation that 
if such crimes as this continue, the very 
core of our municipal life will be corrupted. 
Whose spoons, whose forks, whose knives 


will be safe from ravishment while hooded 
crime stalks abroad, and neither bars nor 
bolts can withstand the felon hand? What 
packer can sleep in peace while his brain is 
tormented with the fear that some child of 
the night is making trencher play with 
his Britannia metal ? 

“Out upon such villainy! No, there’s no 
excuse or palliation for it. If he wanted 
to steal, wasn’t there water to be stolen?” 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 


It is not often that a man can claim the 
honor of being the famous son of a famous 
father, and, at the same time, the famous 
father of two famous sons. Yet such was 
William Wetmore Story. His father was 
the noted Justice Story, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the author of 
many legal and constitutional works. His 
sons are Waldo, the sculptor, and Julian, 
the painter, the achievements of both of 
whom are well know in London, Paris and 
Rome. What could be a greater heritage to 
humanity than thistransmission of genius? 

‘‘A heritage it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of Wil- 
liam Wetmore Story was the combination 
of the wonderful intellectuality of his 
father and the artistic temperament trans- 
mitted to hissons. We find him, therefore, 
in the category of those who have striven 
to express a robust imagination through 
more than one medium. Like many another 
youth destined to the bar, he found letters 
more attractive than law. He had just 
made a creditable beginning in literature 
when he turned his attention to sculpture, 
Art in all its varied forms aroused his 
impressionable temperament. He was a 
sculptor, painter and musician, and his 
authorship included poetry, romance, biog- 
raphy and criticism. 
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There is compensation in all things, and 
versatility and durability rarely go hand 
in hand. Story, with all his endowments, 
did not possess the gift which makes for 
lasting greatness. Lilian Whiting, in 
explaining why he was not able to make 
a deeper and more permanent impress, says: 
“His art was esthetic rather than spiritual. 
This was true in whatever form it man- 
ifested itself. A courteous gentleman of 
polished manner, great refinement and 
elegance in ceremonial grace, delightful in 
conversation, he will live in the memory of 
all who knew him as a charming perso- 
nality; but he has left to the future the 
legacy, chiefly, of an unfaltering devotion 
to beauty. To her he builded his altar. 
She was the goddess of his life, his aim 
and inspiration.” 


MISS WILLARD AT THE BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION. 

The twenty-second annual convention of 
the national W. C. T. U. occurred at Balti- 
more, October 18-21. The reports of the 
different committees showed that during 
the past year the organization had made 
growth in almost every state of the Union, 
and in almost every direction of its 
endeavors. 

In her opening address, Miss Willard, 
among other things, said: ‘Civilization is 
but Christianity’s effect on the brain and 
hands of the race. Science and invention 
are its twin daughters, and both lend the 
totality of their influence against the 
practice of stimulation. All of the states 
and territories except two—Georgia and 
Arkansas—now require the teaching of the 
laws of health to school-children, beginning 
with the youngest. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt 
leads this movement as the representative 
of the W.C. T. U. Four times a year the 
Sunday-school lessons explicitly teach total 
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abstinence. This is another point gained 
by White Ribboners, who have worked ten 
years for it. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church has this year declared 
in favor of non-alcoholic wine for sacra- 
mental purposes. In the widened field of 
athletics all stimulation is discounted. The 
bicycle is the most influential temperance 
reformer of the time, and milk is the 
favorite beverage of those who ride to win. 
Men who drink take less, and more men do 
not drink at all than in any previous year. 
This is the testimony of railway managers, 
life insurance agents, police captains and 
the general public. Steam and electricity 
have put level heads at a premium, and the 
trend of invention lies parallel with the 
white path of personal purity in all the 
habits of life. Legislation follows on after 
individual progress. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment this year declared by an overwhelming 
majority in favor of prohibition. In South 
Australia and Utah women have been 
admitted to the full rights of citizens. Five 
legislatures last winter voted to submit this 
question to the people. In New York City 
reform has forsaken the line of the least 
and sought that of the greatest resistance. 
Municipal politics in that metropolis and 
many others turns on the temperance 
question. The enforcement of the law by 
Commissioner Roosevelt, and the renewed 
war upon Tammany, led by the redoubtable 
Dr. Parkhurst, are the salient features of 
the time. The action of the Methodist 
Conference in voting to admit women to 
the géneral conferences is the largest straw 
on the current of the times. The Woman’s 


Department at the Atlanta Exposition, and 
the great Congress of Women held in the 
South, are tokens hardly less significant. 
“A union of the reform forces is con- 
templated, and the leaders have agreed to 
the following basis, which is commended 
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to the good will of all White Ribbon 
women : 

““Direct legislation, the initiative and 
referendum in national, state and local 
matters, the imperative mandate of propor- 
tional representation. 

“*When any branch of legitimate busi- 
ness becomes a monopoly in the hands of a 
few against the interests of many, that 
industry should be taken possession of on 
the best terms by the municipality, the 
state or the nation, and administered by 
the people. 

“‘The election of president and vice- 
president and United States senators by the 
direct vote of the people, and also other 
civil officers, so far as practicable. 

“Equal suffrage without distinction of 
sex. 

“*As the land is the lawful heritage of 
the people, no tenure should hold without 
use and occupancy. 

“*Prohibition of the liquor traflic for 
beverage purposes, and government control 
of the sale for medicinal, scientific and 
mechanical uses. 

‘“*A}l money—paper, gold and silver— 
should be issued by the national govern- 
ment only, and made legal tender for all 
payments, public or private, on future 
contracts, and issued in amount adequate 
to the demands of business.’” 

It will be observed that the W. C. T. U. 
is branching out. It also appears that Miss 
Willard again asserted herself in advocating 
the change of the name of the Prohibition 
party; and in this, doubtless, it would be 
well to follow her advice. 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


When an author puts his whole soul into 
his work, when he speaks from heart to 
heart, his death becomes a matter of per- 
sonal grief to all his readers. Hjalmar 


Hjorth Boyesen has written with so much 
strength and feeling, has inspired his read- 
ers with so much of his own energy and 
activity, that they realize with sorrow that 
he will speak to them no more. , 

The record of his life reveals his faithful 
following of his ideals, and, consequently, 
the achievement of many notable things. 
He ws his own taskmaster, yet he pos- 
sessed so much vitality that he seemed to 
accomplish his self-imposed tasks with the 
greatest ease. He was born in Norway, in 
1847, and was educated at the University 
of Norway and at Leipsic. He came te 
America in 1869 to obtain literary mate- 
rial to be worked up in his own country. 
We may all rejoice that this purpose was 
abandoned, and that two American univer- 
sities, Cornell and Columbia, engaged his 
valuable services. As a teacher, Professor 
Boyesen was one of the most enthusiastie 
and interesting in our colleges. His life 
was an inspiration to all lovers of learning. 
As a lecturer, he was one of the most pop- 
ular of his day, contributing much to the 
movement of popular culture now im 
progress throughout the country. But asa 
writer, he has given us the best and noblest 
in him. His literary work embodies his 
deepest feeling and his loftiest ambition, 
two elements that will make it live. 


THE MORA CLAIM. 


The Mora claim, after a delay of years, 
has finally been settled by Spain. The 
Spanish Minister has handed over to the 
State’ Department a draft for $1,449,000. 
The Mora claim originated a quarter of a 
century ago, when Spain seized a planta- 
tion in Cuba belonging to Mora, who was 
an American citizen. During Hayes’ 
administration Spain admitted that she had 
done wrong, and promised to pay over the 
money immediately. It is doubtful if the 
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claim would have been paid now but for 
fear on the part of Spain that the United 
States might intervene in behalf of the 
Cubans. 


THE DISMISSAL OF PROFESSOR BEMIS FROM 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


There has been a great deal said during 
the month as to the dismissal of Professor 
Bemis from the University of Chicago. It 
was charged by the professor’s friends, and 
intimated by him as well, that his dismissal 
was due to influence brought to bear by the 
financial backing of the institution. 

If Professor Bemis is not worthy of a 
chair in the university, he is not worthy 
the attention which the president of that 
institution and some of his associates have 
given to the matter. Professor Bemis 
might have roared as loudly as he pleased, 
and if he had been the small man indicated 
by the statement which has Dr. Harper's 
concurrence, he could not have hurt so 
great an institution. But they have con- 
sidered Professor Bemis’ statements worthy 
of a reply, which occupies about two 
columns in the daily press. 

Among other things it is charged that 
Professor Bemis gave fifteen courses of 
extension lectures the first year, only seven 
the second, and six the third, and that he 
was never asked to return to an extension 
center where he had once been. He was 
also charged with being unable to hold a 
crowd, and with being unable to bring in 
fees sufficient to pay his salary. There is 
nothing very remarkable in these state- 
ments, and they are not sufficient to prove 
Professor Bemis’ intellectual inability to 
teach or to lecture or to write books. Many 
an excellent professor is as dry as dust, and 
could not for his life draw the same people 
twice to hear him. We have attended the 
lectures of Professor Jowett, one of the 


greatest Greek scholars of the end of this 
century, when there was only one other 
individual present. The late Professor E. 
A. Freeman, the great historian of Oxford, 
had an average attendance upon his lectures 
of from twelve to twenty. Neither of 
these distinguished professors of the ancient 
University of Oxford were able to bring in 
fees sufficient to pay the expenses of their 
lectureship, nor were they able, either, to 
draw crowds or to hold audiences. Kuno 
Fischer is probably the greatest interpreter 
of philosophy living, yet his vanity is 
almost equal to that of a peacock if he has 
over one hundred at a lecture. We have 
never heard Professor Bemis lecture. We 
know nothing whatever about his intel- 
lectual ability. We have never looked upon 
the living presence of the professor. If he 
is as little a man as Dr. Harper would have 
us think, he does not deserve half the time 
and space which the distinguished president 
has given him; and if Professor Bemis is 
what his friends think he is, neither Dr. 
Harper nor the institution of which he is 
the head will be able to crush him. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND MISS 
VANDERBILT. 


The announcement of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s engagement to the daughter of 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt occasioned no sur- 
prise. A marriage has been “arranged,” 
so the announcement read, between the 
young Duke and Miss Vanderbilt. It is 
another case of a silly mother, silly in the 
respect of purchasing a title for her 
daughter. If Miss Vanderbilt is satisfied 
and the Duke has got his price, probably 
no one will feel disposed to complain. The 
Duke’s father married a very wealthy 
widow of New York, who has paid into the 
estate a vast sum of money. There is 
rather bad blood in the young Duke’s veins. 
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The first Duke was about as contemptible a 
character as any that figures in the histo- 
ries, and not many of his descendants have 
been remarkable for excess of virtue, 
though the father of the young man, 
disreputable as he was, had plenty of 
brains, and his brother, the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, was for some time a con- 
siderable power in British politics. The 
press of the country is authority for the 
statement that ten million will go as a 
dowry with the bride; also that three mil- 
lion will be given outright to the Duke to 
restore the family fortunes. 

There is no reason why any one should 
go to the trouble of being sorry for the 
future Duchess. People learn only by 
experience. She thinks she knows what 
she is doing, and probably feels that she is 
willing to pay the cost of her acquisition. 
Whether this can be expressed by figures 
or by the glitter of a title, only the future 
years will demonstrate. Whether or not 
the result will be a loveless life of misery, 
such as John Mackay’s daughter and many 
other American girls have endured, remains 
to be demonstrated. 


REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D. C., and has 
accepted it. Dr. Talmage is the most pop- 
ular pulpit orator in the United States. 
His descriptive powers are marvelous, and 
he has the largest following in the way of 
readers of his sermons of all the divines in 
this country. 


REPLY TO DR. GRAY’S COMMENT. 


Dr. W. C. Gray, the gifted editor of the 
Interior, which is one of the best religious 
papers of the country, scores the editor of 
this magazine for an item which appeared 
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in its pages some time ago. The following 
paragraph is from the Interior, by Dr. 
Gray ; the interpolations are our own: 
“THE Attruistic Review scores Cornelius 
Vanderbilt for an expensive levee which he 
gave at his new house-warming—thinks 
‘the angels must have pitied the man who 
could lavishly waste great sums when 
countless numbers were suffering from 
hunger.’ It might have occurred to the 
Review to ask to whom the great sums 
were paid. [So itdid.| The florists came 
in for a large share, and they are humble 
folk, who have to work for every bloom 
that they sell. [The poor people who grew 
the flowers, who labor ceaselessly without 
many murmurings, did not receive “a large 
share” of this money. We might have 
bought the same roses direct from their 
hands for almost an insignificant sum. 
We would praise God if money for such 
things could go direct into the hands of 
those who produce them.| What would 
be better,” says Dr. Gray, “to pauperize 
them with unearned money, or to make 
it possible for them to earn a living by 
buying their products? [This is not the 
question. It would be better to do away 
with the individual who takes the flowers 
from the producer and hands them to the 
millionaire, and for this simple act gets 
many times what the producer receives. } 
What he did gave profit and pleasure all 
around, and made a beggar of nobody. 
[ Dr. Gray does not know any more about 
this than do we, and we know nothing at 
all. Whether there were not beggars 
produced by the accumulation of the 
Vanderbilt wealth or not would be difficult 
to prove.| The confectioners and bakers 
and decorators and artists and dressmakers 
had their share of that hundred thousand 
dollars or more. Every dollar of it went to 
the working people in payment for work. 
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[Of course, Dr. Gray does not mean us to 
accept this as a plain statement of fact. 
Still, we do not know his definition of 
“working people.” Evidently, somebody 
must have been “working” Mr. Vanderbilt 
to get over one hundred thousand dollars 
for the decorations, etc., for a single night. | 
Now, if any angel pitied Mr. Vanderbilt 
for employing and paying those people, 
what sort of an angel was it? [The same 
sort that would condemn Dr. Gray for 
writing such a comment.] We do not 
know to what extent ‘one star differeth 
from another in glory; do not know what 
the smallest twinkle of angelic intelligence 
may amount to in intellectual candle-power, 
but it is our opinion that that was a fool of 
an angel.” 

Jesus wept at the heartaches of humanity. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


He avoided, so far as we know, anything 
ostentatious. He never set us any examples 
of extravagance. He never attempted to 
do anything with money which would 
dazzle the eyes of those about him, or make 
envious those who had great wealth or 
those who had none. He preferred to shine 
through the glory of the divinity which 
was in his humanity; and there is some- 
thing of that divinity in each of us. And 
yet Dr. Gray, who is one of the kindest 
and best of men, who is a very herald to 
thousands upon thousands of people for the 
cause of the lowly Nazarene, praises a dis- 
play of extravagance anda standard of show 
which he knows his Master would condemn. 
The great heart of God can feel no thrill at 
such exhibitions, when so many of his crea- 
tures suffer for the simple necessities of life. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


By a temporary arrangement any subscriber who will send us, before December Ist, 
$3.00, will have his subscription to the Review renewed for one entire year, and receive 


in addition a copy of T'he Cosmopolitan for one entire year. 


Do not delay, but send 


at once. Or if you would prefer (but we have only a few copies left), you may have the 
“Personal Memoirs of General U.S. Grant,” formerly sold for $7.00. 
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Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 


Editor of Review of Reviews. 
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DR. ALBERT SHAW—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY WALTER B. MURRAY. 


ih gpg are many people in this age who 
talk of reform, but who are content 
when they have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the existing social order. There are 
others who recognize the needof reform and 
systematically devote theirenergies to bring- 
ing it about. Of the latter class, one of 
the most interesting examples is Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the American edition of 
the Review of Reviews, whose intelligent 
and faithful study of municipal administra- 
tion at home and abroad and unwearied 
advocacy of improved conditions place him 
in the forefront of municipal reformers. 

Dr. Shaw is performing a service to 
society of incalculable importance. There 
are men, like Dr. Herron, who speak with 
prophetic voice in condemnation of exist- 
ing evils, and receive the plaudits of the 
multitude. There are others, like Edward 
Bellamy—as yet we call them dreamers— 
who have won the admiration of thousands 
for advocacy of an ideal social state. The 
eloquence of their attacks, not less than 
the brilliance of their dreams, command 
our admiration. But there are yet others, 
like Dr. Shaw, who make the ideal of the 
dreamer possible, who patiently lead the 
multitude along the rough and difficult 
road toward the mountains of the ideal, 
and who shall not say that the latter deserve 
yet more of our regard? 

Thirty-eight years ago—July 23, 1857— 
in the little town of Shandon, in southern 
Ohio, this man of infinite patience and 
persistence was born. Shandon lies in the 
Miami Valley, twenty miles north of Cin- 
cinnati, and was also the early home of the 
brilliant journalist Murat Halstead. The 
Shaws and Halsteads were nearly related 
and lived in close proximity. Dr. Shaw’s 
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father was also Dr. Shaw, but a doctor of 
medicine instead of philosophy. The elder 
Dr. Shaw died during the war, and therefore 
did not have a large share in the training 
of his son, who was at the time but 
six years old. His mother, however, was 
entirely adequate to the responsibility. 

In Mrs. Shaw we have another instance 
of a capable mother. Left with a family 
of young children in a part of the country 
where none of her own kindred lived, she 
undertook their education and support, 
and succeeded as a brave-hearted woman 
deserves. Born and reared in New Eng- 
land, she had come out with other colonists 
to engage in the work of teaching. A 
cultured woman who had had the courage 
to be a pioneer, she could scarcely fail to 
bestow upon her offspring a self-reliant dis- 
position as well as a high regard for mental 
culture, and it is from her that Dr. Shaw 
derives in great measure his strong perso- 
nality and vivid intellectuality. 

It was natural that Mrs. Shaw’s home 
should become the literary center of the 
town. It was there that the town library 
was established, and it was in a literary 
atmosphere, therefore, that Albert Shaw 
passed his boyhood and youth. 

It was the boy’s desire to graduate from 
an Eastern university, but family consid- 
erations took him yet further West. At 
the time his mother had come to Shandon, 
others of her family and friends had gone 
to Grinnell, lowa, and she finally decided 
to rejoin them there and have her son grad- 
uate from Iowa College, the oldest college 
west of the Mississippi. Grinnell is a place 
of considerable culture, and a culture that is 
markedly Christian. Iowa College is in a 


sense an outgrowth of Grinnell, but because 
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it is a successful college it has of course 
long ago ceased to be local. It has recently 
attracted national attention because of its 
supposed sympathy with the views of Dr. 
George D. Herron, who is a member of the 
faculty. It has certainly shown itself to 
be thoroughly abreast of the age in accept- 
ing a man of such advanced views as Dr. 
Herron among its professors. 

We believe that it was fortunate that Dr- 
Shaw went to Grinnell. -He came into 
contact with certain men in the faculty 
who gave the determining direction to his 
life. Political and social science interested 
him particularly, as well as English liter- 
ature and rhetoric, and the men who 
lectured on these subjects possessed the 
rare ability of obtaining a personal hold 
upon their hearers. They were such 
instructors as mold the lives of those com- 
mitted to them. Dr. Shaw devoted a great 
deal of time to essay-writing and the for- 
mation of a literary style, exhibiting a 
perseverance in his endeavor to express 
himself with ease and clearness deserving 
the success he has attained. He also edited 
the college paper for two years, and nat- 
urally enough the ambition shaped itself 
in his mind to become an editorial writer. 
He was seventeen when he went to Grin- 
nell; it was late in the scholastic year, but 
his preparation permitted him to finish 
with the freshman class. He graduated in 
1879. 

During college life he became acquainted 
with Dr. Cravaith, the editor of the Grinnell 
Herald, a semi-weekly Republican journal, 
who took great interest in his career, and 
offered him upon his graduation a half 
interest in his paper. After traveling half 
a year in the East, he accepted Dr. Cra- 
vaith’s offer, purchased a half interest, and 
settled down to the picturesque work of 
editing a country newspaper. It was pre- 
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cisely the kind of work necessary for the pre- 
liminary development of an editor foragreat 
publication like the Review of Reviews. He 
learned all the mechanical processes, did all 
the local writing, canvassed for advertising, 
kept the books, and received the practical 
training he desired. 

He became well and favorably known 
among Iowa newspaper men, but he recog- 
nized the need of more extensive study. 
He was interested in all political and social 
questions, and resolved to obtain the further 
development he believed requisite to the 
highest usefulness by taking a postgraduate 
course in Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Shaw’s desire to pursue his studies 
was entirely characteristic. He is in all 
things persevering. He has always set 
his ideals high, and though temporarily 
deflected from his course, he has never 
ceased to struggle onward to their accom- 
plishment. He wished to become thor- 
oughly equipped as a writer on social and 
political topics. He has become an author- 
ity, and an authority of international 
reputation. It has resulted from his dom- 
inant characteristic of persistence. If Car- 
lyle’s definition of genius be true, he is a 
genius, for he certainly has an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, an infinite capac- 
ity for labor in the larger sense as well. 

At Johns Hopkins, asa matter of course, 
he distinguished himself. Such a man can- 
not fail of success. It was while there that 
he met Professor James Brice, the famous 
author of *The American Commonwealth,” 
who became greatly interested in Mr. Shaw’s 
thorough and intelligent work, and who 
afterward did much in giving him an intro- 
duction to the literary world. Dr. Shaw's 
first contribution for an English magazine, 
the Fortnightly Review, was written at Mr. 
Brice’s request, and he subsequently used a 
considerable portion of it as the basis for one 
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of his chapters in “The American Common- 
wealth.” 

But Dr. Shaw was still interested in the 
Grinnell Herald. This occupied so much 
of his time that he resolved to sell out his 
interest and devote himself for a period 
exclusively to study. Dr. Cravaith bought 
back the half interest, but it was not des- 
tined that Dr. Shaw should drop out of 
newspaper work. He was invited, through 
the intervention of a friend, to Minneapolis 
by General Nettleton, editor of the Min- 
neapolis Daily Tribune, for an interview, 
the result of which was that he was engaged 
on the editorial staff of the Tribune, with 
the privilege of continuing his work at 
Johns Hopkins. This agreeable compro- 
mise was effected because of Dr. Shaw's 
determination to lay his foundations broad 
and deep for future usefulness, and General 
Nettleton’s recognition of the value of a 
man who could afford to wait. He, of 
course, contributed constantly to the T'rib- 
une, but at the same time continued his 
studies. 

In 1884 he received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins, having accomplished 
work of a high order in constitutional his- 
tory, international law and political econ- 
omy. His thesis upon which he received 
his degree is one of the most fascinating 
studies of communal life that has ever been 
published. It appeared under the title of 
“Tearia: a Study in Communisn,” and in 
1886 was translated into German and pub- 
lished in Stuttgart. It attracted great 
attention abroad, and as a practical contri- 
bution to the literature of socialism is of 
the highest value. 

It is based upon the establishment of a 
communistic colony in America in 1848, by 
the disciples of Etienne Cabet, the author 
of the most popular book on socialism ever 
written. He details the salient points of 
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Cabet’s career, describes his book and its 
effect upon the popular mind in France, 
where later Cabet numbered his disciples 
by the hundreds of thousands, tells of the 
voyage of the enthusiasts to Texas and 
their hardships, relates the coming of Cabet 
and the removal of the Icarian colony to 
[llinois,and later its dissensions and division, 
portrays Cabet’s final rejection by the 
majority in his old age, the removal of 
one fragment of the colony to St. Louis 
and another to Iowa, and traces their his- 
tory down to the time of the publication of 
his own book. It is acareful, conscientious 
study of one of the most interesting and 
valuable experiments in communism ever 
attempted, and its perusal is an education 
in communistic history. 

From Johns Hopkins Dr. Shaw removed 
permanently to Minneapolis, becoming 
chief of the editorial staff of the Tribune. 
His newspaper work in Minneapolis was 
characterized by the thoroughness and 
intelligence, the open-mindedness and 
altruism exhibited in all that he has 
attempted. It was about this time that 
building and loan associations and many 
other forms of co-operation began to 
arouse publicattention. Dr. Shaw’s studies 
of the practical results of co-operation, 
published by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, under the title of “Co-operation in 
a Western City,” attracted wide attention. 
It was afterward enlarged and reprinted 
as a part of the “History of Co-operation 
in the United States.” 

In 1888 Dr. Shaw went abroad, remain- 
ing a year and a half, during which 
time he visited Greece, Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Russia, in addition 
to the better known countries. He spent 
a great deal of time in London, Paris and 
other European capitals, making a special 
study of municipal government in those 
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centers. He contributed articles to The 
Political Science Quarterly, The Contem- 
porary Review, The Fortnightly Review, and 
other leading magazines, giving the results 
of his studies, particularly of the English 
towns. The Century Magazine was one of 
the first American magazines to recognize 
his ability. Richard Watson Gilder, its 
distinguished editor, is also intensely inter- 
ested in the solution of municipal prob- 
lems, and has taken occasion to secure 
several contributions from Dr. Shaw. 

One of the results of these studies 
abroad is a book entitled ‘Municipal Goy- 
ernment in Great Britain,” published by 
the Century Company. This is more than 
an interesting book—it is fascinating. The 
advance toward Socialism—shall we say, 
rather, the public ownership of public 
monopolies—must be startling to many 
Americans who for the first time in its 
pages become acquainted with the marve- 
lous progress of English towns. The book 
went into a second edition in six weeks 
after it appeared, from which may be 
inferred the value set upon it by thinking 
people. It is really an expansion of cer- 
tain of his essays which have appeared 
in various magazines, but, as he justly 
claims, “in no sense a reprint of such 
studies.” 

The design of the book may be gathered 
from these few words of the preface: “I 
am strongly impressed with the belief that 
municipal reform proceeds haltingly in the 
United States, because, for one reason, 
many citizens who desire sincerely to aid 
in the regeneration of their town life and 
neighborhood affairs, have formed no def- 
inite municipal ideals. They have neither 
learned what in the experience of the 
world has come to be regarded as a sound 
constitution or framework of municipal 
government, nor have they made up their 
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minds to what positive tasks and public 
services a municipal government may 
wisely apply itself. In the present 
volume [ have sought to give such an 
account of the working of municipal insti- 
tutions in Great Britain as would supply 
the information that American readers 
might find most suggestive and useful for 
their purposes.” a 

Treating of the growth and problems of 
modern cities, the rise of British towns, 
the British system in operation in Glasgow, 
Manchester and Birmingham, the govern- 
ment of London and the social activities of 
English towns in general, it presents a 
symmetrical account of the municipal 
system of Great Britain, and one which 
cannot fail to instruct and charm. The 
thorough and exhaustive study devoted to 
the subject, and the entertaining and prac- 
tical character of his descriptions, will 
undoubtedly accomplish great good in 
America. His work has already produced 
practical results, and it is just such 
endeavor as this that is needed to awaken 
our citizens to a sense of their shameful 
neglect and acquaint them with the 
immeasurably superior civic development 
of Europe. 

Dr. Shaw’s work is thoroughly altruistic, 
entered upon in the spirit of the altruist, 
and it is hard to conceive that more val- 
uable labor could be undertaken to bring 
about municipal reform, and, shall we say, 
the ownership by the people of public 
monopolies, which is the second step after 
Civil Service Reform toward a system of 
Industrial Co-operation. 

We do not claim that Dr. Shaw is a 
socialist in the popular sense of the word, 
but it cannot be denied that the reforms 
he advocates are an extension of the social- 
ism already accepted by society, and inev- 
itably lead to the ideal state of society 
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which men call socialistic. We must 
believe that he foresees the natural out- 
come of his labor. Just what the form of 
that ideal social state should be Dr. Shaw 
is perhaps not prepared to state. His work 
is to advance that which has proven itself 
to be safe in practice, to do the good that 
lies next at hand. He calls himself an 
opportunist, which is to say that his aim 
is the betterment of human society, and 
an opportunist because he believes social 
amelioration can only be brought about 
one step at a time. 

Very shortly there will appear the second 
volume of these social studies, to be entitled 
“Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe,” which we are sure will not be 
less interesting and useful than the first 
volume which we have mentioned. 

Dr. Shaw has made altogether four trips 
abroad. Upon his return from his first 
and most extended visit here sumed edito- 
rial charge of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and also gave lectures at Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Michigan and Wisconsin Univer- 
sities upon municipal government in 
Europe. In addition to the articles writ- 
ten by invitation for the Century, already 
referred to, the Chautauqua Magazine 
printed a series of interesting and instruc- 
tive articles from his pen on the political 
and social conditions of the Servians, 
Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks and _ other 
nations of southeastern Europe. He was 
elected professor of political and munic- 
ipal institutions and international law by 
Cornell, after having declined a dozen 
most flattering invitations from other insti- 
tutions, and for a time he thought favor- 
ably of it, but another and broader field 
of usefulness was opening up before him. 
The American edition of the Review of 
Reviews was about to enter upon its career 
of usefulness, and score a triumph unprec- 
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edented in serious periodical literature, 
and Albert Shaw was destined to figure as 
the most conspicuous actor in this success. 

The Review of Reviews may be regarded as 
the occupation and expression of Dr. Shaw. 
While it originated with one of the noblest 
and bravest altruists that ever drew breath, 
the eccentric W. T. Stead, it is by no means 
a copy of the English magazine of a sim- 
ilar name. It was through the intervention 
of Mr. P. W. Bunting, the editor of the 
Contemporary Review, that Dr. Shaw met 
Mr. Stead, when the latter was contem- 
plating the American edition. Mr. Stead 
almost immediately recognized in Dr. Shaw 
the man for the work, and subsequently 
entered into relations with him which 
resulted in a second visit to England on 
the part of Dr. Shaw, and the appearance 
of the initial number of the Review of 
Reviews April 1, 1891, with Dr. Shaw as 
editor. In a year’s time it had gained a 
circulation of 75,000 copies. 

Mr. Stead and Dr. Shaw work quite 
independently of each other, although they 
exchange advance sheets and cuts, to use 
or not, as they deem expedient. While Mr. 
Stead furnished the capital with which to 
start the magazine, Dr. Shaw now owns a 
controlling interest and is president and 
treasurer of the company. 

Dr. Shaw has brought into the service of 
economic and social reform the energies of 
a splendidly trained mind and heart. His 
magazine exhibits the tact of a successful 
editor and that accurate knowledge of the 
public’s desire for information which makes 
the modern newspaper an indispensable 
part of the daily life of the people. The 
Review of Reviews is a monthly edition of 
the ideal newspaper, giving a sufficient idea 
of everything transpiring in the political, 
social, industrial, literary and religious 
world to keep its readers thoroughly 
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abreast of the times. But it is more than 
a newspaper, condensing the news of the 
world for a month in asingle issue; it is a 
magazine with brilliant original articles, 
and presents in addition an intelligent 
review of the best articles that have 
appeared in all the magazines of the world. 
It is a faithful reflex of all phases of 
human activity, and its regular perusal is 
a liberal education. But the Review of 
Reviews is not only interesting and instruc- 
tive; it is the vehicle of an altruistic heart 
that is ever striving to promote the public 
good by its sympathetic presentation of 
altruistic endeavor. The magazine is 
directed in such a manner as to make it 
acceptable to the largest possible number, 
and for that reason its sympathetic interest 
in reform enables it to exercise a potent 
influence with a host whose prejudices keep 
them aloof from other presentations. It is 
strictly non-partizan and non-sectarian, 
ideally independent, thereby gaining the 
privilege of speaking frankly and honestly 
under all circumstances, a privilege not 
enjoyed by the partizan of whatever sort, 
and one which it does not fail to exercise. 

Dr. Shaw’s literary style may be described 
as lucid and entertaining. The most com- 
plex question of the day grows easily 
intelligible when he writes of it. The mys- 
teries of political situations and economic 
conditions are readily grasped under his 
tuition, and the pupil congratulates himself 
upon his own mental superiority in such 
facile understanding of the world’s prob- 
lems. 

In February, 1893, Dr. Shaw was invited 
by Columbia College to deliver a course of 
free lectures for the people in the great hall 
of Cooper Union on “Municipal Conditions 
and Problems in the Capital Cities of 
Europe.” From their titles, which are here 
given, some idea of their scope may be 
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learned: ‘Metropolitan London, Past, 
Present and Future,” “Paris, Its Munic- 
ipal Forms and Arrangements,” “Berlin, 
and German City Government,” ‘Rome, 
and Some Recent Phases of Municipal 
Progress in Italian Cities,” and the “Modern 
Remaking of Vienna, with Remarks on 
Buda-Pesth.” These lectures were illus- 
trated,and were undoubtedly of the highest 
value in educating public sentiment in 
New York for the removal of corrupt Tam- 
many from power in the fall of 1894. 

Dr. Shaw’s idea was to show that New 
York was wretchedly misgoverned. He 
did not rage at corruption, but he set the 
people to thinking by giving them object- 
lessons. He did not directly bring about 
the tidal-wave of municipal reform of 
November, 1894, but such work helped to 
prepare the way for it, and the ideals he 
pictured remain in the minds and hearts of 
thousands. 

In person Dr. Shaw is tall and rather 
slender, with a youthful face and a pleas- 
ant, cordial smile. In his presence one 
feels immediately at ease, for he is the 
most unostentatious of men. He was 
married in September, 1893, to Miss Eliz- 
awbeth Bacon, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
after a short but quite romantic courtship. 
He resides at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, and 
comes into the city daily to his office in the 
Mercantile Library Building in Astor Place. 
His office is quite unpretentious. The floor 
is bare, the desk crowded with papers and 
books, the walls hung with the originals of 
many of the engravings that have appeared 
in the Review of Reviews, but the con- 
fusion is orderly. It is a newspaper man’s 
workshop, a literary man’s den. 

An adequate idea of Dr. Shaw’s literary 
work has not been given. In the compass 
of thisarticle it is difficult, but it might be 
mentioned that he has written some excel- 
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lent studies of the English Social Settle- 
ments, and that in 1888, just before going 
abroad, he edited a volume entitled “The 
National Revenues,” to which a large 
number of leading economists contributed. 
He is and has been one of the busiest of 
men, and all those who have approached 
him unite in declaring him to be one of 
the most charming. 

His work is obviously educational. His 
books, his magazine, his lectures, all are 
for the purpose of educating public opin- 
ion. He believes, and rightly, we think, 
that progress in reform can result only 
from education. It is indispensable to 
show the dangers that threaten society and 
to present the theories that are offered to 
remove them; in other words, to educate 
the public mind and set it thinking for 


itself. The voice of the people, when it 
reflects the educated conscience, is as the 
voice of God, and reforms must come, will 
come, when the people grow to appreciate 
the need of them, and with a consciousness 
of their right, and of the might of right, 
demand them. When we think of Dr. 
Shaw as laboring with such an end in 
view, we can begin to appreciate the char- 
acter of his work. He has grasped the 
mightiest instruments at his command, and 
strives without ceasing. It is a great work, 
and requires infinite patience. This educa- 
tion of the public is shared in by innumer- 
able agencies, but it is the intelligence and 
effectiveness of Dr. Shaw’s endeavor that 
arouse our admiration. His example is an 
inspiration, and the wisdom of his efforts 
will become more and more apparent. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


FRIENDS FOREVER. 
“TJ HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS” (John xv. 15). 


SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 


At THE 245TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fesruary 25, 1895. 


TUNE—Dennis Boylston, or Rialto. 


Thou livest and | live, 
Eternal Father, Thou; 

To prodigals Thy spirit give, 
The kiss of heaven now. 


Were man a fleeting gleam 
Soon quenched in endless night, 
Less eager would Omniscience seem 
To woo him to the right. 


Why should Thy Spirit strive 

To make my soul Thy friend? 
Blest omen this that I alive 

Shall find in death no end. 


Thou lovest me, and yet - 
Thou knowest man is dust; 
My soul Thou never wilt forget, 
Thy faithfulness [ trust. 


Thou many mansions hast; 
Some humble door be mine; 

‘On Thee my cares henceforth I cast, 
My life is hid in Thine. 


Redeemer evermore, 
The loyal live in Thee; 
‘Thy love and grace exalt, adore, 
Through Thy eternity. 
JoserH Cook. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Season oF 1895. 


PRELUDE V. 


DR. PARKHURST, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


The city is the Gibraltar of civilization and also its storm center.—Josiah Strong. 

There is room enough for apparent Christianity and real corruption to be gaining ground 
together, each in their respective territories, and the delusion is that while many are rejoicing in 
the symptoms of our country’s reformation, the country itself may be ripening for some awful crisis 
by which to mark in characters of vengeance the consummation of its guilt.— Thomas Chalmers. 











T Mr. Cook’s 245th Boston Monday Lecture, 

there was present the usual great audience, 
as remarkable for its quality as for its quan- 
tity. The Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D., presided 
and the Rev. Dr. Davis, of Japan, offered 
prayer. The prelude was on three timely and 
strategic subjects: Dr. Parkhurst, Frederick 
Douglass, and Psychical Research, and the lec- 
ture on The Holy Spirit as the Administrator of 
the Church. The Boston hymn Friends Forever 


was sung with impressive effect by the whole 
assembly. 1 


DR. PARKHURST. 


It is the most familiar and the most 
ominous fact in Dr. Parkhurst’s battle for 
municipal reform, that his chief fight has 
been with the police. When Dr. Howard 
Crosby died, and Dr. Parkhurst was elected 
his successor as president of the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, the 
latter made it a condition of his acceptance 
of the position, that the society should 
attack the recognized defenders of the law 
as the chief criminals. He had become 
thoroughly convinced that the leaders of 
the police in New York City, not to say all 
the patrolmen, were corrupt and were levy- 
ing blackmail on the notorious vices of the 
municipality. He adopted, therefore, from 
the outset two watchwords: “Down with 
the police so far as they have been pro- 


tectors of vice.” Secondly, ‘Waste no shot 
on diminutive game.” 

Now, we all know very well that Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church is a remarkable one 
and has stood by him; that his society is 
worthy of all praise and has seconded his 
efforts heroically; that the best newspapers 
in New York, after some wavering, have 
ranged themselves on his side, and now 
many of them speak of him as he deserves; 
that the people, finally, at the ballot-boxes. 
supported hiscause. All these are familiar 
circumstances, but the very heart of the 
matter is that the battle was not so much 
against cancer planters as against cancer 
capitalists. And these latter were the police. 
By “cancer planters,” I mean all the pur- 
veyors of vice in great towns. And by 
“cancer capitalists,” those who fatten on 
blackmail paid by these ringleaders of 
abominations, to secure exemption from the 
execution of the law. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s recent volume, entitled 
“Our Fight with Tammany,” outlines the 
story of his marvelous conflict, which the 
whole world has been watching with so 
much interest, and which resulted in the 
recent overthrow of Tammany as a political 
power in New York. 

It has been my fortune for twenty years 
to discuss more or less frequently municipal 
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corruption and the remedies for it. After 
about 1910 or 1920, a majority of our 
population will be in our great towns; and 
the question whether cities shall be well 
governed will be of simply colossal impor- 
tance. The republic cannot be maintained 
in peace and quiet under republican insti- 
tutions unless the cities can be made to 
protect life and property under a broad 
suffrage. England can rough-grind her 
sabers and ride down crime, but we must 
manage by count of heads and clack of 
tongues. We are not likely to narrow the 
suffrage very much, and there are only two 
remedies for the rottenness of great cities: 

In the first place, the activity of the 
churches, led by such men as Dr. Parkhurst. 

And, in the next place, if you will allow 
me to refer to what I have often discussed 
here, such agitation as shall bring out all 
our suffrage in support of reform. I am 
for compulsory suffrage. I would have 
Dudley Field’s scheme carried out every- 
where; namely, to fine men who have the 
right to vote and do not exercise it and 
cannot give a decent excuse. (Applause.) 
Even Archbishop Ireland has been saying 
lately that a man who has the right of 
suffrage and does not exercise it, if he has 
no excuse for staying at home, is a traitor 
and ought to be disfranchised. I would 
not go so far as that, but I would fine the 
absentees here as they are fined in some 
of the cantons of Switzerland, and then put 
the amount of the fine into the educational 
treasury. When we all vote it will be 
found that a majority of us are in favor of 
law and order. Absenteeism I fear more 
than a corrupt ballot in our great cities, 
although the corrupt ballot is enlarging its 
power, and no doubt may yet swamp many 
a great city. Good citizens are absorbed 
by their own private affairs; they allow the 
affairs of the city in matters of politics 
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to go their own way; and they go to ruin 
and perdition and the king of it. 

There is money in the business of the 
cancer capitalist in a great town. Over 
and over, it was proved before the Lexow 
Committee that the police of New York 
had about seven millions of lawful income 
and about sixteen millions of real income. 
All this surplus beyond the lawful amount 
came from blackmailing. Over and over, 
witnesses testified that police captains 
would appear in places of unreportable 
infamy and say they wanted five hundred 
dollars. The individual would remark, 
“Tam a new captain on this beat, I have 
just come to this precinct; I was removed 
from another precinct. The last captain 
here was paid five hundred. I wish to be 
paid five hundred.” And you know for 
what the money was paid. What is called, 
if you will allow me to use an odious term 
of high political significance in New York, 
a “shake-up,” is the transferring of a police- 
man from one precinct to another and then 
allowing him to reap the blackmail of that 
new district as a new man, and then trans- 
ferring him to some other district to reap 
more blackmail. The “shake-ups,” as Supt. 
Byrnes has said, are “for the good of the 
service’—for the good of their pockets. 
And the amount of extortion and brigand- 
age practised in this way is enormous. 
These procedures are shameful to the last 
degree, atrocious enough to frighten the 
critics of the old Roman Empire in its 
worst days. I believe no city since old 
Rome fell was ever more corruptly man- 
aged in some particulars—I do not say in 
all—than New York City. And that New 
York and some other towns can be man- 
aged in this style under our broad suffrage, 
with our Christian civilization, is, I must 
say, the blackest threat in our sky since 
slavery was overthrowii. We must adopt 
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two watchwords: First, no simpletons, no 
shirks, no sex in suffrage. By no simple- 
tons, I mean the reading test. By no 
shirks, compulsory voting. And after you 
have secured these two safeguards, then, 
and not until then, I will say no sex. I 
know there is something of experiment and 
uncertainty in such a proposal. But I 
believe that before another generation has 
passed we shall be asking for all these 
changes. Let us apply the reading test, 
not so as to take the ballot from any one 
who has it now, but so that any one who 
comes into this country, by birth or immi- 
gration, and, having the privileges of our 
common schools, does not learn to read 
and write, shall never vote until he does 
learn. (Applause. ) 

The last watchword is: Let the liquor 
traffic, which is the taproot of municipal 
corruption, be made an outlaw by state 
and national enactment. (Loud applause.) 


II. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


In 1845 certain British contributors 
paid $750 to buy out of bondage Frederick 
Douglass. That was only fifty years ago; 
and perhaps the half century that has 
elapsed since that date is more significant 
in modern history than any other fifty 
years of recent centuries. At any rate, the 
period has more significance for this hem- 
isphere, because it will undoubtedly be the 
rudder of ages to come. 

This man now lies in state in Washing- 
ton, but he came into the world as the son 
of a poor slave woman in Maryland. His 
father was a white man. He was as much 
white as black, and as much black as white. 
You say he married twice, first a black 
woman, next a white woman; that you are 
opposed to mixed marriages. Well, I am 
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opposed to miscegenation, and I think 
nature is opposed also. But unless you 
accept atrocious southern lies, that if one 
is black at all, he is all black, the first mar- 
riage was as much a mixed one as the 
second. (Laughter.) Ifthe parties were 
satisfied, I do not feel called upon to inter- 
fere with their private affairs. (Renewed 
laughter.) You say, why introduce a topic 
of this sacredness, this degree of delicacy? 
Because even the colored citizens of our 
republic, some of them, criticized Mr. 
Douglass for his second marriage. Let us 
be above considerations that underlie crit- 
icisms of this sort, and endeavor to catch 
some glimpses over his open grave, of the 
majesty of his career, for really it is par- 
alleled hardly by that of any hero of 
romance. 

No one knows when he was born, but 
he was allowed to work in a shipyard in 
Baltimore, and from there escaped to New 
York in 1838, and from New York to New 
Bedford. He was employed there by a 
colored man who had just been reading 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” and who per- 
suaded Mr. Douglass, who had another 
name at that time, to call himself by the 
famous Scotch appellative. 

In 1841 this young escaped slave attended 
an anti-slavery meeting in this Common- 
wealth at Nantucket, and spoke with such 
eloquence of the wrongs of his race, that 
he was immediately engaged as a lecturer 
for Massachusetts by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and spent four years in that capac- 
ity. He was a born orator; and from the 
first, although of course not possessed of 
the finish he obtained at last, nor even the 
force, he had the genius of public address. 

In 1845 he went on a lecturing tour to 
Great Britain. In 1847 he established the 
Frederick Douglass paper in Rochester, 
New York. In 1872 he was one of the 
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Electoral Commission of that date. In 
1876 he was United States Marshal of the 
District of Columbia; in 1891 United States 
minister to Hayti. 

Here is a man born, you may say, in the 
ooze at the bottom of the sea of our social 
and political conditions, and he came to 
the surface with a stone on his head and a 
shark at his back; that is, with race prej- 
udices holding him down, and with this 
cormorant claim that he was property, dog- 
ging him on both sides of the world. What 
aspiration he must have possessed, what 
force of will, what perseverance, what pen- 
etration of mind! It has been said that if 
he had been in the Senate, he would not 
have been dazzled there by any one since 
Webster’s time, and hardly even by the 
giants of that era. 

I never understood Frederick Douglass 
until I conversed with him in private, 
shook hands with him, heard the tones of 
his voice in a parlor. I had heard his voice 
once, used on a public platform, when I[ 
was a boy at Phillips Academy; and in his 
lecture, in order to refute an impression 
that some people had that the negro lacks 
vocal capacity, he said that the negro was 
sometimes charged with having no voice. 
And he uttered the word ‘“‘voice” in a tone 
that made the lamp-shades ring. (Laugh- 
ter.) But in private he had the gentleness 
of a woman and the reserved force of a hero. 

Consider how that man combined quan- 
tity and quality in his organism. He was 
alarge man. He had the physical frame 
that came down to him from ancestors 
accustomed to labor in the open air. But 
he had the sensitiveness that belonged to 
his negro blood. He was fine-grained, 
exceedingly so, he had fine hair, fine com- 
plexion, fine iris of the eye, delicate intona- 
tions. On occasion, although there was 
in him the roar of the lion, there was in 
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him also the cooing of the dove. He was 
bold as any Bengal tiger at times, and also 
tender as any drop of dew. I think the 
combination of the two sets of traits in 
Frederick Douglass, those belonging to the 
African blood and those to the American, 
accounts in part for his rhetorical powers. 
Remember, this man began his career by 
picking up crumbs under his master’s table 
and fighting with the dog Hector for a 
living. Remember how he has ended his 
career with the reverence of two nations, 
of three nations, of all nations, let us say; 
for he was a man of humanity, and when 
his body moves from the national capital 
and crosses the Delaware and ascends the 
Hudson, it is certain there will be uncov- 
ered heads, profoundly moved hearts, all 
along the way of the cortege. I should 
say no man of his color has been carried to 
his grave in this country with such honor 
as he has deserved and no doubt will 
receive. 

I know how proud we are in Massachu- 
setts of what we did for this man. Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Garrison were his early 
friends. But think of what the Common- 
wealth did not do for him. One morning, 
between Lynn and Boston, in our times, 
this man was dragged out of a common 
passenger-car simply because he was black. 
The conductor and the brakesman had 
to apply a great amount of force to remove 
him to the baggage-car, and he carried 
with him several backs of the seats. 
(Laughter.) Ex-Mayor Buffum, a man 
whom I once had the honor of knowing, 
who was with him, went out with him 
and sat in the baggage-car with him. 
(Applause.) That was Massachusetts prej- 
udice. Only a few years ago, less than a 
generation ago, in that very city where this 
orator now lies dead on his shield, men were 
burning orphan asylums simply because 
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their inmates were black, and howling for 
the lives of the colored inmates. 

Douglass has met Phillips and Garrison 
and Lincoln and Hampden and Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture. And may we so live as to 
be worthy of being received at last into 
that company where all prejudice of race is 
forgotten. (Applause.) 


III. 
CLAIMS OF MODERN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
I. 


Spiritualism is Potiphar’s wife. My 
name is Joseph. It is necessary for me to 
begin with a somewhat startling statement 
—a decisive disclaimer—if I am not to be 
misunderstood in what I consider it my 
duty to present to you as to the recent 
advances of psychical research. I repudi- 
ate all the claims of spiritualism to being a 
revelation; and you will, therefore, settle it 
in your minds that I am, and ought to be, 
one of the best abused men in the spiritu- 
alistic newspapers of the country. I should 
not sleep well were I not. (Laughter and 
applause.) My address on this occasion 
will be on two points: First, the claims of 
recent psychical research; and second, com- 
ments on those claims. While I state the 
claims, will you be so kind as to keep in 
mind that I do not justify them? 

Opening here one of the best cyclopedias 
of recent date, Chambers’, | have before me 
careful statements which are twenty years 
younger than those in the Britannica. Inthe 
first volume of the latter we are informed 
that Livingstone has been lost in Africa, and 
that it is hoped he may be found. All that 
is ancient history. But here is a cyclope- 
dia up to date, and in it I read on the 
authority of no less a man than Alfred 
Russel Wallace, that ghosts have been 
photographed! 
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What am [ about todo? Iam to state 
the claims of modern psychical research. 
Where are those claims made? They 
would mean almost nothing if they were 
made in the newspapers, or even in mag- 
azines, or in books, or anywhere by men 
without scientific training. But when these 
claims are put forth boldly in a great ency- 
clopedia going to the ends of the earth and 
supposed to represent the results of modern 
scholarship, and by a man of high scien- 
tific authority, it is worth while to notice 
exactly what is said. Since the death of 
Charles Darwin, Alfred Russel Wallace is 
undoubtedly the foremost naturalist in the 
English-speaking world, and yet this is his 
language: 

“Both visible and invisible phantoms have 
had their objectivity proved by being photo- 
graphed, and this has been done by experts 
who are above suspicion, and under conditions 
which render the reality of the phenomena 
demonstrable. Both hands, feet and faces of 
these phantom forms have produced moulds in 
melted paraffin, again under conditions which 
render imposture on the part of the mediums 
out of the question.”” (PRor. ALFRED RUSSEL 


WALLACE, Art. on Spiritualism, Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, 1892.) 


The significance of this claim is in the 
man who makes it and in the place in 
which he is allowed to put forward these 
doctrines. This is the Edinburgh edition 
of Chambers’,to which Wallace contributes 
this article; the republication in this 
country is by the Lippincotts, of Philadel- 
phia. That is what our young people are 
taught all over the land as now settled. It 
is my fortune to go from city to city 
discussing sometimes the question, than 
which there is none more important this 
side the grave, “Does death end all?” And 
when the query is put to me, what do you 
make of Russel Wallace’s statement that 
apparitions have been photographed, I 
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must not evade it. There is nothing that 
honorable young men hate more than cow- 
ardice and evasion. And if I seem to know 
nothing about this subject, or turn it off 
with ridicule or some light remark, I am 
accused of timidity or ignorance, or both. 
There are certainly fifty ways in which 
so-called apparitions have been made to 
appear in photographs by fraud, and this 
Professor Wallace admits, but he seriously 
contends that there are some cases in which 
genuine photographs have been taken. 
The object of this lectureship is to discuss 
the relations of religion to science, and it 
would ill become me not to notice a fact so 
astonishing as that the foremost naturalist 
of the English-speaking world is allowed 
in this standard British cyclopedia to 
make a claim which I have no doubt to 
most of us seems absolutely absurd. 


II. 


In the year 1889 there was organized in 
England what has acquired much fame 
since as the British Psychical Society. 
There was, for a long time, a branch of it 


in the United States. The societies have 
been amalgamated, and at the present time, 
succeeding the Rt. Hon. M. Balfour, our own 
Professor William James, who holds the 
chair of philosophy at Harvard University, 
is its president. I have here the tenth vol- 
ume of its proceedings, a very learned 
publication issued in August, 1894. The 
book closes with a full catalogue of the 
members of the Psychical Society. Mr. 
Gladstone and John Ruskin, Professor 
Crooks and Alfred Russel Wallace are 
among its honorary members. Among the 
members of the council are twenty or 
thirty names, most of them famous. Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick is perhaps the most 
eminent. He is certainly the most exasper- 
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atingly cautious of all the prominent 
members of these societies. He has refused 
to believe in telepathy until very recently. 
He has, with his sister, applied the most 
searching tests to all claims of abnormal 
power on the part of any representative of 
occult ways. But he was appointed a few 
years ago as chairman of a committee to 
investigate the question of coincidental 
apparitions. What are they? Apparitions 
appearing to some friend, at the moment 
of the death of a person at a distance. We 
know that popular rumor and folk-lore, 
century after century, has had much to say 
about such apparitions. The Psychical 
Society took up the question seriously: 
Can anything be proved in a scientific way 
on this matter? An investigation was 
resolved upon at the suggestion of a great 
international council of experimental psy- 
chology in Paris. Ever since the appoint- 
ment of Professor Sidgwick’s committee 
there have been prodigious efforts put forth 
to answer this question. Four hundred and 
ten collectors were sent out to study dif- 
ferent cases. Seventeen thousand cases | 
were examined, recorded and tabulated, and 
here is the result published in about 75 | 
pages of cases, with comments running | 
through as much more space, all in the 
most scientific style, and written in the 
cool judicial tone you would expect from a 
professor of Oxford and from men who 
value their reputation for scientific accu- 
racy, scholars who believe in being correct 
to the seventh point of decimals. Never- 
theless, here are the words with which this 
famous report concludes, and they have 
attracted great attention on both sides of 
the sea: 


‘Between deaths and apparitions of the dying 
a connection exists which is not due to chance 
alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The 
discussion of its full implications cannot be 

















attempted in this paper, nor, perhaps, exhausted 
in this age.’”’ 

HENRY SIDGWICK, 

ALICE JOHNSON, 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, 

FRANK PADMORE, 

ELEANOR MILDRED SIDGWICK. 

(Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 

Research, August, 1894, p. 394. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Trubner, London, Publishers. ) 


III. 


This is the most elaborate investigation 
of coincidental apparitions that ever was 
made. Nothing approaching it in scien- 
tific thoroughness was ever attempted 
before. It is easy to say that these men 
were all fools, it is easy to say that they 
are incompetent investigators, although it 
would be hard to prove this, because Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick and his sister have been 
notorious for their unflinching skepticism 
on all these matters. For their excessive 
suspicion, one might call it, they have some- 
times been charged with lack of candor, 
they so often reject evidence that seems to 
other people conclusive. 

Without taking time to give the chief 
modern instances of what are called coin- 
cidental apparitions, | may summarize 
them by using a famous case, a classical 
illustration. It is of the same type with 
scores and scores in this report. You all 
remember how Lord Brougham when a 
young man made a compact written in his 
own blood and that of another young 
man, his companion, that whichever of the 
two should die first would appear to the 
other and thus solve any doubts that had 
been entertained by either as to the life 
after death. Many years after this very 
erratic compact had been signed Lord 
Brougham, having drifted into political 
circles in which his friend was not known, 
and having indeed lost all trace of him, 
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was one day, after much exposure to the 
cold, taking a warm bath, when he met 
with a marvelous experience. He was not 
thinking of his friend at all, when sud- 
denly he saw him sitting in a chair near 
the bath. Lord Brougham says the 
impression was as distinct as if the person 
had been there in life. “The next memory 
that [ have,” says his lordship, “I was 
awakening from a fainting fit caused by 
fright, and was sprawling on the floor. I 
made a record of the date, and within a 
few months learned that my friend had 
died in India on that very day and hour.” 
No case is admitted into this record as a 
coincidental hallucination unless occurring 
within twelve hours of the known moment 
of the death of the person the apparition 
is supposed to represent, and the number 
of such cases is so great that the com- 
mittee, as you see by the extracts I have 
read, feel justified, on the whole, on the 
doctrine of chances, in saying that the 
coincidences cannot be explained by chance 
alone. 
IV. 


So much for what is claimed, and now a 
little explanation of the claims before I 
make my comments on these astounding 
assertions. You will notice that [ am not 
discussing theosophy, which I believe to 
be a mass of mist and moonshine. I am 
not talking of Christian science, which I 
do solemnly believe to be much the same 
thing. I am not talking of spiritualism, 
but of the researches of the London Psychi- 
eal Society with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Ruskin among its honorary members, and 
with distinguished professors among its 
leaders, using scientific methods. This 
London Society has investigated theosophy. 
Madame Blavatsky was a blown bubble, 
and this society pricked the bubble. One 
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of the leading members of the Psychical 
Society is Mr. Hodgson, and he was sent 
to Madras to ascertain what the truth 
was as to the astonishing claims of 
Madame Blavatsky. She tried to make 
her followers believe that if she put a let- 
ter in a certain shrine in her room and 
closed the doors, answers would be received 
from adepts beyond the Himalayas, far off 
in Thibet. The letter would be disinte- 
grated, sent as invisible atoms through the 
air, reach the adept, and there be given 
to him in the shape of the original mes- 
sage; an answer would be written, disinte- 
grated, and sent as invisible atoms back to 
the shrine and there appear as the reply. 
So, by putting letters into this shrine, 
answers were obtained. The letters disap- 
peared, and answers appeared. To make a 
long story very short, this was proved to 
be a case of vulgar fraud, for Hodgson 
showed that the back of the shrine had a 
concealed slide, or false door that could be 
opened; the wall had been cut away 
behind, and the opening was into Madame 
Blavatsky’s bedroom. It was a very com- 
mon kind of charlatanry. Of course, 
Madame Blavatsky had some confederates. 
One of them, a certain Madame Colonne( ?), 
had letters of Madame Blavatsky’s, which 
the Madras Christian College published. 
Madame Blavatsky is regarded generally 
since this exposure as simply a very inter- 
esting humbug. (Laughter. ) 

It is true that Madame Besant was her 
successor for a time, but she has pro- 
gressed in theosophy until she now claims 
to be a Hindu, and I believe has gone 
through certain Indian temples with ges- 
tures of reverence for the gods. At any 
rate, she has been so flattered by Hindu 
priests that she claims to be a reincarna- 
tion of some great spirit from the past. 
She herself has been duped by Mr. Judge, 
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of New York City, of late, certain seals 
having been used that were claimed to 
have come from adepts in Thibet, the seals 
being such that it was known they were 
manufactured here. I have no patience in 
discussing theosophy, and I mention it 
only to praise the London Theosophical 
Society for exposing Madame Blavatsky’s 
gross frauds. 

Another good deed of this London 
Society is its explanation of certain forms 
of the trickery of slate-writing. It will be 
remembered that I said on this platform 
some years ago that I believed that slate- 
writing was a trick, although I did not 
then claim to be able to explain in detail 
all that I myself once saw of that classic 
and somewhat famous art of legerdemain. 
In the proceedings of the London Psychi- 
cal Society, you may now read an admirable 
exposure of one of the methods of produc- 
ing slate-writing. After studying this 
fresh essay by Mr. Hodgson, the same man 
who exposed Madame Blavatsky, I must 
say distinctly that I think any slate- 
writing I ever saw was a trick. You must 
not call on me to explain exactly how the 
details were accomplished, but I suppose 
the explanation rests chiefly on two cir- 
cumstances: First, that you may have 
your attention diverted and not know that 
you are careless; and, secondly, the noto- 
rious fact that the human hand can move 
faster than the human eye, or that the 
hand can be used by an expert so swiftly 
that the eye will not follow, or at least, not 
the eye of an untutored observer. This is 
a very famous exposure of slate-writing, 
and is one ground of the claims of the 
London Psychical Society to respectful 
attention. 

Lady Somerset informed me recently 
that it does not do in England to laugh 
at the Psychical Society. And yet the 
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last North American Review has an arti- 
cle which does laugh at both theosophy 
and the Psychical Society as together 
making up a comedy of psychical research. 
That article in the North American Review 
has merit. It is written by a former mem- 
ber of the American branch of the London 
Psychical Society. But, on the whole, I 
think it is very unfair to contrast the work 
of the London Society with the procedures 
of Madame Blavatsky. They are not to be 
brought into the same category. This 
article claims that the theosophical and 
psychical movements are akin in their 
origin and development, and are failures. 
The London society is far from a failure. 
It never held the respectful attention of 
the world more securely than it does at 
this moment. Theosophy and psychical 
research are far asunder in their objects. 
One lived on imposture, while the other 
lives on honorable effort and still lives; 
and hundreds of thousands of minds are 
interested in the ultimate outcome of this 
scientific research into coincidental appa- 
ritions and analogous phenomena. 

It is important to notice that the Amer- 
ican school of searchers into psychical 
phenomena and the British school are very 
nearly at swords’ points. The American 
school is much more cautious than the 
British, perhaps unduly cautious, as some 
of you will think. 
of the British school and most members of 
this Psychieal Society, though there has 
never been a deliverance of the whole soci- 
ety on the matter, admit telepathy to be a 
fact, and most members of the London 
Society believe in coincidental apparitions, 
but the American members, or at least 
many prominent members of the society, 
as Mr. Minot’s article in the North Amer- 
ican Review indicates, will not listen to 
these claims. 


Most of the members 
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So much for the claims and their mean- 
ings, and now for the comments: 

First, I do not admit, any more than Mr. 
Minot, as a representative of the American 
school does, that telepathy and the reality 
of ghosts have as yet been established on 
scientific evidence. 

Secondly, I should not care if they were 


established. (Laughter.) Of course, much 
harm would be done, because eareless 


minds would think that a certain inference 
as to a new revelation might follow. A 
few years ago, on this platform, it was my 
fortune—and my mind has not changed 
since then, although I am not asking any 
one to accept my opinions—to make the 
distinction between the laws of nature and 
the laws of the universe. Nature is not all 
that is. Some people define nature as all 
that is, that is, as including God, and then 
say there cannot be anything supernatural. 
Of course there cannot, if by nature you 
mean all that is. But that is not the 
common definition of nature. [Everybody 


who does not distort terms means, by 
nature, what is natus, born, created, 
brought into existence. Now, a given 


event may violate the laws of nature, that 
is, of what is brought into existence, natus, 
born, and not violate the laws of the 
universe, that is, of all that is, including 
God himself. No miracle violates the laws 
of the universe. Miracles are performed 
by God Himself, Who of course does not 
violate the law of His own being. A mir- 
acle may violate laws of nature and not 
violate laws of the universe. Now, I claim 
that all of these phenomena, if they be 
realities, amount only to proof of the 
superhuman, and not really to the proof 
of the supernatural. Scriptural miracles, 
some of them, contain evidences of the 
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action of power strictly <rpernatural, con- 
trary to all we know of tie l.ws 
rightly called nature. Here is suinething 
more than the merely superhuman. Here 
is something not contrary to the laws of 
the universe, indeed, but contrary to the 
laws of nature in the ordinary meaning of 
that word. The phenomena delineated in 
the modern reports of psychical research 
are simply superhuman. They are not, 
strictly speaking, supernatural, and cannot 
be used to authenticate a new revelation. 

But these facts, if they are facts, are of 
immense worth, nevertheless. They over- 
throw the materialistic philosophy, and 
that is a result of prodigious value. My 
emphasis is on the word if. Notice that I 
am speaking hypothetically. Jf we are to 
admit the contention of Alfred Russel 
Wallace that ghosts have been photo- 
graphed, if telepathy is a fact, 7f these 
astounding assertions can be justified by 
scientific research, then, what follows: 

Kirst. The Biblical view of the relation of 
the soul to the body is confirmed by science. 

Secondly. Materialistic philosophies are 
overthrown in the name of psychical 
research, und not simply on the basis of 
Biblical proof texts. 


of what is 


Thirdly. There is new proof of the 
Biblical doctrine of both good and evil 
spirits. 

Fourth. The survival of the soul after 


the death of the body so far forth, as sci- 
ence can testify, is confirmed. 

Fifth. The anti-supernaturalistic crit- 
icism of the Bible would be largely, or 
some would say, completely, overthrown. 

Sixthly. The strongholds of modern 
skepticism would be made defenseless. 

And, lastly, spiritual and Christian the- 
ism would have such support that it would 
be accepted by all enlightened minds. 

My conviction is, that only a scientific 
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society can effectually investigate these 
matters. I do not advise any one to go 
into them alone. The average observer 
should be very cautious how he meddles 
with these matters without advice from 
thoroughly trained minds. The history of 
occult phenomena and of investigations 
into them is something very repellant and 
ghastly to me, in its details. Men and 
women easily go astray in this field, and 
men and women together more easily than 
either alone. But let societies investigate 
these topics. The London Psychical Soci- 
ety, which now has as president an Amer- 
ican, professor of philosophy of Harvard 
University, ventured to go forward with 
these researches, is going forward with 
them, and I say God bless their activities! 
Let anything be proved that can be proved. 
It is for an individual to stand on an “if” 
and a “perhaps” a long while yet, or, at 
least, until we have proved that there is no 
fraud in these claims, and 10 absurdity 
in these statements which so many 
American critics have laughed at. Assum- 
ing that even Alfred Russel Wallace and 
Professor Sidgwick have been unduly cred- 
ulous, it may be that below the horizon, 
behind much mist, there is in the sky 
of scientific psychical research 
unrisen star. 

You may think these topics are not 
worthy of serious discussion. Were you to 
meet as many questions as I do on these 
themes, you would not blame me for once, 
wholly outside of the course of lectures 
here, and simply in a prelude, facing these 
inquiries. 

When Columbus came near the coast of 
America, he saw shrubs with red berries 
floating in the water, and carved sticks of 
wood. They were unimportant objects, 
but they announced that a new continent 
was near. It may be that these phenom- 


a yet 
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ena, which some of you think hardly worth 
studving, are like the floating berries and 
the carved sticks, announcing our approach 
to a new world of philosophy. And if we 
land, I, for one, shall do so with the Bible 
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under my arm and expecting to see the 
Cross (applause) erected on every com- 
manding height and dominating all the 
ages of the new world. (Long-continued 
applause. ) 


WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 


THE GIFT OF STORY-TELLING. 
Harper's: October. 
R. BRANDER MATTHEWS, whois 
himself a prince of story-tellers, gives 
some valuable thoughts on his art, in Octo- 
ber Harper’s. He calls our attention to the 
fact that if a man succeeds in anything, it 
is evidence that he has not mistaken his 
calling; that whatever his general intelli- 
gence may be, he has at least a full share 
of the special intelligence needed in the 
art in question. Successful men are 
divided into three classes: First, those who 
have a special faculty and nothing else; 
second, those who are intelligent, and who 
make their intelligence a substitute for the 
natural gift; and third, those few who, 
besides being born with a special gift, are 
also men of intellect and character. After 
illustrating this classification by examples 
from the realm of poetry, music, art and 
the drama, the writer applies it to story- 
telling. As an example of the first class of 
writers who have the gift of story-telling 
and nothing else, who are merely spinners 
of yarns, he mentions the late Hugh 
Conway. A writer of this kind has, he 
affirms, no staying power, and, however 
immense his immediate popularity may be, 
he drops into oblivion almost as soon as he 
ceases to produce. 

He cites Dr. Johnson as an example of 
the second class, whose work reveals no 
natural endowment for the craft of fiction, 
and shows the inadequacy of intellect alone 


as an equipment for the practice of an art, 
without some portion of the native faculty. 

Dan Chaucer, “the sweet songster,” illus- 
trates the third class. He was a scholar, a 
traveler and a man of affairs; he was a con- 
scious artist and a master of ‘the narrative 
art. He had the gift of story-telling, and 
also the knowledge of how best to put that 
gift to usury, and how to make it return 
the fullest revenue. 

The writer does not attempt to force the 
classification too vigorously, nor insist on 
an ‘inexorable division of the sheep from 
the goats.” He says, however, that Defoe 
had this precious faculty in the highest 
degree, and perhaps had little else. As a 
proof of Swift’s possession of it, he calls 
attention to the fact that boys and girls 
read the travels of Captain Gulliver as 
innocently as they read the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, without suspecting the 
bitter satire of the allegory. Goldsmith 
told his one tale in a manner engagingly 
artless and continually interesting; like 
Irving, he had his full share of native 
faculty, though he did not cultivate it as 
carefully as Irving did. 

Of the three great British novelists of 
the nineteenth century, Mr. Matthews con- 
siders Dickens the only true story-teller, 
according him a far larger share of the 
native gift than Thackeray, and ascribing 
to George Eliot less than to any famous 
writer of fiction. “Dickens was a man of 
limited culture and of narrow intelligence, 
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as his ‘Pictures from Italy’ an] ‘American 
Notes’ prove, and he had absurd artistic 
ideals; but his was the faculty of telling a 
tale so that we cannot choose but hear. 
Thackeray, a more accomplished crafts- 
man, was often a more careless artificer. 
He had a far finer intelligence than 
Dickens, and a deeper nature; but merely 
as a story-teller, Dickens seems to me to be 
his superior. George Eliot, like Tolstoi, 
another great writer who uses fiction as a 
medium for morality, strikes me always as 
not naturally a teller of tales; but the 
permanent value of their writings is not to 
be sought in their stories considered merely 
as stories.” 

As a proof of the power of this gift of 
story-telling as it exists independently of 
other faculties, the writer cites Du Mau- 
rier’s phenomenally successful work. “To 
take all hearts by storm, *Trilby” had only 
to appear, and no sooner did she show her- 
self than hundreds of thousands of readers 
lay prostrate at her incomparable feet. 
Irresistible as was Du Maurier’s charming 
heroine, and however acceptable the tale of 
Trilby’s misadventures may be as a repro- 
duction of actual life, it is not a master- 
piece of narrative art. Delightful as it is, 
full as it is of the freshness of youth and 
the joy of living, it could easily be torn to 
pieces, as a story merely, were any critic 
hard-hearted enough for the hateful task. 
No one knows better than Mr. Du Maurier 
that his unpretentious romance is not 
savamment file, as he might say himself. 
He has not studied fiction as an art dil- 
igently from his youth up; and it was late 
in his life and almost by accident that he 
discovered his ownership of that gift of 
story-telling which enables him so to 
enchant us with his tale that we overlook 
all the evidences of his inexpertness as a 
maker of romances.” 
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THE LONDON TIMES. 
McClure’s: October. 

In these days of general dissatisfaction 
with the press, when people are constantly 
asking what a newspaper should be, it is 
exceedingly instructive to read the record 
of what a great newspaper has been. 
The article on the London Times was writ- 
ten by James Creelman and revised by the 
hand of John Walter the third, who died 
while Mr. Creelman was at the front with 
the Japanese army in the late war. The 
article stands in McClure’s as it was orig- 
inally written. 

It is well known that a paper draws its life 
and character from the life and character of 
the man who is its master. No better proof 
of this can be found than in the case of 
the Times. For over a century it has been 
owned and managed in unbroken succession 
by three generations of one family, guarded 
as they would guard the family name or 
honor. John Walter the first established 
it in 1784. It was then * 
little sheet, bustling with 


au pugnacious 
personalities, 
attacking its rivals day after day in a spirit 
of pure audacity.” Mr. Walter was put in 
the public pillory at Charing Cross for tell- 
ing the truth about the powerful Dukes of 
York, Cumberland and Gloucester. His 
honest criticisms subjected him to the hor- 
rors of Newgate Prison. He was harassed, 
persecuted and reviled; yet his spirit was 
not broken. 

John Walter the second was the father of 
modern journalism, and the creator of the 
most powerful and independent political 
engine in Europe. The paper soon reflected 
the moral fiber of its founder, and became 
independent of all governments and all 
factions. Writers were selected who would 
not yield to bribery or flattery. The Times 
could not be influenced. Its methods were 
shrouded in mystery, and its innermost 
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councils were inscrutable. Mr. Walter's 
reputation for accuracy was so well known 
that the Times’ foreign news was regarded 
by merchants as the only safe basis for 
trade. 

The power of the Times grew. In 1847 
John Walter the second died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Walter the third. 
Under his administration the Times 
remained the first newspaper in the world, 
and deeply impressed upon its readers the 
indivisibility of the British Empire. There 
was a fourth John Walter born, and he 
was educated to take his father’s place, but 
on Christmas eve, 1870, in his twenty-fifth 
year, he was drowned by an accident on 
the ice in the lake at Bearwood. His next 
brother, Arthur Walter, succeeded to the 
inheritance. ‘He is a serious, wise and 
well-informed man, who looks upon the 
Times as a great trusteeship, and is deter- 
mined to continue it according to its 
splendid traditions.” Strangely enough 
the Walters have all been so free from lit- 
erary vanity that not one of them has ever 
wished to be known as the author of any 
article in the Times. 

The real test of a newspaper is in what 
it has accomplished. Has it stood for right 
and justice? Has it relieved oppression or 
worked a great reform? Has it contrib- 
uted to national progress or prosperity? 
These are the things that determine its 
worth. In this era of blatant journalism 
it is refreshing to recall some of the great 
deeds of the Times. “It organized the 
historic campaign against the Corn Laws, 
and put victory into the hands of Richard 
Cobden; it crippled the French republic of 
1848; it preached a crusade against lussia, 
and even when the Crimea was invaded, it 
indicted the generalship of the British 
commander-in-chief, and compelled the 
prime minister, Lord Aberdeen, to resign 
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his office. From the time of the Duke of 
Wellington to the time of Lord Wolseley, 
its world-wide corps of correspondents has 
penetrated into the secrets of camp and 
court alike. Among the famous men who 
have served the 7%mes in this capacity are 
such men as Sir William Howard Russell, 
the prince of war correspondents, described 
by Lord Wolseley as the ‘father of the curse 
of modern armies.’ 

“In the administration of the Times, the 
editor, Mr. Buckle, is the source of power. 
He writes nothing himself, but he controls 
all that is written. When in doubt, he 
consults his assistants, of whom there are 
six permanent editorial writers and five 
others ‘on call.’ The staff ramifies out into 
almost every department of life in an 
orderly and well-balanced system.” 

The strong features of the Times are 
well brought out by Mr. Freelman: 
“Norman pride of ancestry and Saxon love 
of truth show themselves in every page of 
the paper. It is not enough that the 
Times shall be free from the influences of 
corruption and hatred, but it must be 
strictly independent of friendships. Its 
representatives must accept no decorations 
from princes or governments. They must 
make no embarrassing personal alliances, 
must take no favors and promise none. 
the T'imes is the most arrogant, the most 
unbribable thing in Europe; sober, serene, 
exasperatingly honest; not to be hurried 
and not to be delayed, but going its own 
serious pace, more British than Queen 
Victoria, more ubiquitous than the Vatican. 
It has fomented great wars and proclaimed 
peace. Governments have been  over- 
thrown, armies halted and kings made 
powerless at its command. It has been 
recognized again and again as the voice of 
Europe, speaking with knowledge and 
authority.” 
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HOW MEN BECOME TRAMPS. 
Century: October. 

In the Century for October and Novem- 
ber, 1893, and February, March and Octo- 
ber, 1894, Josiah Flynt narrated some of 
his very interesting experiences as an 
amateur tramp. The most accurate knowl- 
edge we have of “trampdom” was derived 
from those articles, therefore we are pre- 
pared to accept as sound the conclusions of 
his personal experience. Mr. Flynt gives 
the following recapitulation of the princi- 
pal causes or sources of vagabondage: 

I. The love of liquor. 

Il. Wanderlust. 

III. The county jail, owing to the pro- 
miscuous herding of boys and hopeless 
wanderers with criminals. 

IV. The tough and rough element in 
villages and towns. 

V. Thecomparatively innocent but mis- 
guided pupils of the reform school. 

The first deduction is made without any 
discussion. It needs none. That a man 
often becomes a tramp through love of 
liquor is a self-evident truth, and “pity 
tis, "tis true.” The second cause, which 
he ingeniously terms ‘“wanderlust,”’ was 
deduced from the writer’s observation. 
His experience with vagrancy has con- 
vinced him that fully four fifths 
America’s voluntary beggars have begun 
tramping in their teens, prompted by a 
wild and reckless spirit of wandering. The 
vast army of vagabonds is_ constantly 
increased by squads of youth who take and 
hold the places of their elders. These boy- 
ish roadsters are more often illegitimate 
than lawful children, and in their home- 
less, irresponsible state, are the proper 
subjects for state care and guardianship. 

In explanation of the third cause, Mr. 
Flynt says: “The worst feature of the 
county prison life is the customary throw- 
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ing together of offenders of all ages, opin- 
ions and practices. The writer is familiar 
with more than a dozen jails,in as many 
states, and in everyone of them young 
boys are to be found imprisoned with 
tramps, ex-convicts and men who are 
awaiting their trials for all sorts of crimes. 
These youths soon become contaminated 
with criminal and vagrant ideas, and before 
they are released, learn all that can be told 
them of a tramping and thieving life. 
They hear the tramps discuss the affairs 
“of the road,” and more than once I have 
heard the lads talking intelligently with 
their older comrades in the jail about pris- 
ons, noted tramps, easy railroads for dead- 
beats, good towns for beggars, the latest 
additions to the fraternity slang, how to 
beg money in the streets, how to get ‘kids’ 
away from the reform schools and make 
‘good travelers’ of them, where the latest 
government job was started, and what 
chances a tramp had there; when the next 
‘pay-days’ with different railroads would 
oceur, and whether the workmen receiving 
wages were easy to beg from. Plans are 
made also for ‘going on the bum’ the 
moment they are free. Children are even 
branded under the very eyes of the law as 
tramps; for often there will be some man 
in a crowd of prisoners who understands 
tattooing, and if he has his implements 
with him, he is only too willing to practice 
his art on his youthful companions.” 

The fourth source from which trampdom 
draws life and sustenance is the rough 
element of our largertowns. Mr. Flynt has 
noticed that whenever a company of beg- 
gars stop in a town, the young toughs of 
the place flock to the gathering, and enter 
into the spirit of the meeting. In places 
celebrated for hospitality they spend their 
Sundays gathered about the railway water- 
ing-tank or “section shanty,” talking, 
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gambling, reading stray newspapers, and 
interesting the town adventurers with tale 
after tale. A number of telling illustra- 
tions give the reader a clear understanding 
of how youths are converted to trampdom 
at these Sunday meetings. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Flynt finds in the 
reform school the fifth cause of vagabond- 
age. “In America, the moment a parent is 
willing to commit a boy to the care of the 
law, a justice or judge seems to have but 
one duty to perform—to send him to a 
reformatory. In many instances we find 
boys in reform schools who in reality have 
never broken a law, unless it be an offense 
to be a homeless child. For it is well 
known how often irresponsible parents 
simply turn their children into the street, 
and make them find an existence as best 
they can. I think it can be safely said 
that more than half of the so-called young 
offenders have not sinned so much as they 
have been sinned against. Many times I 
have seen boys between thirteen and fifteen 
years of age enter a school innocent of 
everything except enforced vagrancy, who; 
when they had been four weeks in contact 
with those who were well acquainted with 
all the ‘ins and outs’ of the institution, 
posed as penitentiary birds, and used as 
much criminal slang as a veteran tramp. 
When this criminal and vagrant vernac- 
ular is once learned, it is but a step to 
attempt deceptions in the very place where 
the boy is supposed to be reformed. In 
talking with lads on the road and in 
reformatories, I have often noticed an 
unbounded eagerness to discover, if possi- 
ble, exactly what chances of success they 
might have either as tramps or thieves. 
Let the sociologist acquaint himself with all 
such information, in every possible way, 
and explain to boys who are being reformed 
what slim chances there are for criminal 
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I am certain that it would do 
much to dispel the fascination of a roving 
and criminal life, if vivid accounts of the 
lives and deaths of well-known contempo- 
rary scoundrels could be given by wise 
instructors to reform-school boys, and if 
they could be brought by such well-pointed 
lessons to see how overwhelmingly the 
odds are against a successful career in 
vagrancy and crime.” 

When we consider that the body of 
vagrants in this country is twice as large 
as the standing army of the United States, 
we realize the necessity of Mr. Flynt’s 
demand for more thorough investigation, 
more reasonable apprehension, and more 
bold treatment of the tramp evil. 


success. 


CORPORATIONS AND PUBLIC MORALS. 
October. 

So closely is the corporation connected 
with the vital interests of the people that 
the question of its nature, power and lim- 
itations are of far-reaching importance. 
We are indebted to the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., LL.D., for a clear exposi- 
tion of the nature of the corporation, an 
exhaustive discussion of its evil tendencies 
and the remedial measures that should be 
applied to them. 

According to law, a corporation is a body 
consisting of one or more natural persons, 
empowered by law to act as an individual, 
and continued by a succession of members. 
“This impersonal person, this unmoral 
agent, this fictitious immortal,” says Mr. 


Bibliotheca Sacra: 


Gladden, “is a creature that will bear 
studying and watching. When such a 


prodigy is let loose in society there will be 
consequences, depend upon it!” 

An inductive study of its history reveals 
that it has been a very useful creature for 
the maintenance of the church, and of 
great schools, and of great charities. The 
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industrial, the commercial and the finan- 
cial interests of our people are, in a great 
measure, indebted to corporations. No one 
can deny that these organizations have 
produced comfort and ministered to con- 
venience; that they have resulted in 
increasing the material wealth of our 
people, and in greatly extending the possi- 
bilities of welfare. Yet the same study 
reveals that the capabilities of evil in a 
corporation are as great as its powers for 
good, and that the character of the corpo- 
ration depends largely upon its purpose. 
The working of a philanthropic or religious 
corporation is almost uniformly beneficent; 
but when the demon of avarice is let loose, 
a corporation cannot be as effectually 
restrained as an individual; for a corpora- 
tion has no soul, no conscience, and the 
responsibility rests on no one in particular. 
The writer quotes Herbert Spencer as say- 
ing: “A body of men will commit as a 
joint act that which every individual of 
them would shrink from, did he feel him- 
self personally responsible.” In this soul- 
less irresponsibility Mr. Gladden finds the 
first trace of deleterious influence 
public morals. 

The second trace is found in the laxity 
of individuals in dealing with corporations. 
A man who is perfectly honest with his 
fellows will cheat a railroad company if he 
can. The writer declares that there can be 
no moral reciprocity between a man and a 
corporation, between a being with a con- 
science and a being without a conscience, 
because the whole relation is abnormal and 
therefore morally injurious. 

A third evil tendency is found in the 
impediment which corporations put in the 
way of freedom. Because of the great 
inequalities of natural powers, competition 
of man with man often requires a constant 
exertion of the moral forces of a commu- 
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nity to prevent it from operating with 
crushing weight. But the case is greatly 
aggravated when an individual attempts to 
compete with a corporation. The greatest 
inequality between one man and another 
cannot be compared with the insurmount- 
able inequality between a man and a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Gladden recognizes as a fourth evil 
tendency that corporations are killing out 
individuality and enterprise. He illustrates 
this point by a great corporation that com- 
bines the savings of a hundred men and 
the labor of a thousand in the production 
of shoes; he shows that although the sys- 
tem gives us cheaper shoes, it also gives us 
cheaper men, since one organizer and 
leader of business takes the place of a 
hundred. “The effect of this concentration 
of directive energy upon the spirit of enter- 
prise among the people at large cannot be 
easily estimated.” From a consideration 
of such evil tendencies as the four men- 
tioned, Mr. Gladden comes to the conclu- 
sion that the influence of the corporation, 
as it now exists, upon public vigor and pub- 
lic morality is decidedly injurious. The 
hopeful elements in this problem he finds, 
first, in the fact that there is often one 
man—perhaps more than one—whose stan- 
dards are high, and whose influence is so 
positive that the standards of the rest are 
elevated by his personal influence; second, 
that the integrity of the men employed by 
corporations in fiduciary positions is devel- 
oped by trusting them. 

Mr. Gladden suggests as remedial meas- 
ures the regulation of corporations by law, 
the universal application of the same rule 
of publicity which is now applied to banks 
and insurance companies,and more strin- 
gent franchises granted by state or city. 
These things may serve to check the grow- 
ing evils, but the only permanent cure is 
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in the application of the Christian law. 
Men have the right to form combinations, 
but when such associations are formed 
they must govern themselves in their cor- 
porate capacity by the same standard of 
morality as that which governs individuals. 
This is the way of righteousness, and it is 
the only way of peace. 





IS SOCIALISM ADVANCING IN 
ENGLAND? 
North American Review: October. 

A great many people who have been 
anxiously asking this question will turn 
eagerly to the answer by the Rev. Professor 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 
order to banish from the minds of some 
the identity of socialism with anarchy, 
atheism, dynamite and assassination, he 
carefully explains in the beginning that 
socialism is now allowed by friends and 
foes alike to have a reasonable basis, and 
to be capable of a friendly alliance with 
religion, family order and morality. He 
says, furthermore, that it has ceased to be 
regarded as the culmination of democratic 
violence, bent on seizing all existing prop- 
erty, flinging it into a common reservoir, 
and doling it out to all and sundry in equal 
dividends; that it is no longer the syn- 
onym of anarchy or of communism; and 
that it is on this account it is receiving 
much more attention than in former days, 
and, according to its advocates, constant 
recruits. The tendencies toward the 
advance of socialism which the author 
recognizes may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“The introduction of socialism is no 
longer advocated in the form of a revolu- 
tionary mechanical measure, to supersede 
the present system as suddenly and as 
completely as the railways superseded the 
stage-coach, or as the electric light takes 
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the place of gas. It is admitted that any 
change must be a gradual one, and that the 
new system must be a vital growth. The 
law of evolution must apply to it. All 
permanent institutions, it is seen, follow 
this law, and anything affecting society 
must obey it. By this concession another 
ground of alarm has been removed. People 
are seldom alarmed at the prospect of a 
change which is to work slowly and grad- 
ually, like the subsidence losing a foot or 
two in a hundred years. It was the idea 
that socialism was to be brought in like 
the French Revolution that terrified people; 
the idea of ‘after me the deluge;’ the 
thought of Europe converted into an 
innumerable multitude of volcanoes, caus- 
ing confusion and desolation on every side. 

“And then, too, we find that the more 
reasonable socialists are more concerned to 
sow the seed of their principles and leaven 
society with their spirit, than to attempt 
the practical execution of their projects. 
This is clearly seen in Mr. Sidney Webb's 
‘Socialism in England,’ in which he sets 
forth the adoption of socialist views and 
operations in the public policy of the 
nation. The army and navy are old social- 
ist institutions; public education, the tel- 
egraph system, etc., are recent ones. All 
that concerns the heating, lighting and 
cleansing of a city is municipal socialism. 
The very men that denounce socialism are 
unconsciously practicing it. 

“Socialists believe that in these and in 
other ways the public mind is becoming 
familiarized with the great idea, collectivism 
versus individualism. As the process goes 
on, they think that it will become ripe for 
the last and crowning step, the conversion 
of the whole instruments of production 
into the property of the state. By the 
time that the public mind is thus prepared, 
another operation, also favorable to social- 
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ism, will have been completed—the absorp- 
tion of all the smaller industries, and the 
extinction of the class of individuals work- 
ing at their own hand, for their own ben- 
efit. When this comes to pass, socialists 
think we may slide into socialism as easily 
as the railway-train, at the end of its 
journey, slides into the rail that brings it 
to the platform.” 


THE MAORI. 


Review of Reviews: Octoher. 


The native New-Zealander hus recently 
becomean object of great interest ; therefore, 
the insight into his political and social life, 
given by Louis Becke and J. D. Fitzgerald, 
is very acceptable to an ignorant public. 
The account of social life of the Maori is 
full of interest, and the paragraphs on 
the new political movement are especially 
instructive. 

“Only by brief newspaper paragraphs 
has the world been made aware that for 
some time past a great movement has been 
growing, slowly but steadily, in the land of 
the Maori, for the purpose of uniting the 
scattered tribes and chiefs for political pur- 
poses, and especially in connection with 
land issues. For to all the Maori the land 
question is a matter of vital importance, 
and there is scarcely a native who will not 
assert that the land legislation of New 
Zealand, as affecting the Maori race, has 
been a bitter injustice since the days of the 
Treaty of Waitangi. The Maori race is 
without doubt the most intelligent, politic 
and adaptive of all colored races throughout 
the world, yet by reason of their being split 
up into such a number of tribes, they have 
never, until of late, understood their own 
strength and capabilities for political organ- 
ization. Their heroic struggles with the 
British for the possession of their territory 
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have given them a status among the white 
population, which enhances their position 
as the original possessors of the soil, while 
the many instances of their chivalry and 
generosity during the conduct of various 
wars have secured for them for all time the 
respect of the European. Holding with 
conservative tenacity to so many of their 
native customs, traditional modes of tribal 
and internal government and language, 
they have shown a resistance to that fatal 
and rapid decay that as a general rule fol- 
lows between native races and modern civ- 
ilization. But within the scope of such 
an article as this it would be impossible to 
more than give passing mention to such a 
fascinating subject as the Maori race pre- 
sents, with its primitive tribal government, 
communistic life, and unfaltering adherence 
to the authority of the hereditary chief. 
“The first aim of the movement now 
organizing is to ask the New Zealand Par- 
liament to grant to the natives a separate 
constitution. The main reason is that in 
former years and up to the present day 
every government has been passing exper- 
imental legislation with regard to the 
administration of native lands. This the 
natives find has been most detrimental to 
their interests, and therefore they consider 
that the time has now arrived when Parlia- 
ment ought to allow them the right of 
making laws for the administration of their 
own properties. They base their right first 
upon the Treaty of Waitangi, and then 
upon the Constitution Act of 1852. In the 
former case the Crown guarantees to the 
natives the full and exclusive right to their 
own lands. In the latter case they are 
given the right to establish legal govern- 
ment among themselves. They contend 
that the provisions of the treaty have been 
violated, and in the latter case they have 
not had the opportunity of obtaining the 
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rights set forth. The movement was orig- 
inated by the northern natives,and other 
tribes acted independently because of the 
jealousy of the chiefs. This jealousy is 
detrimental to their aims, and they have 
‘been advised to federate. By doing that 
they may make their grievances and desires 
felt in the New Zealand Parliament. 

“The scheme of federation has been 
accepted by more than half of the natives, 
and the organization is steadily moving on. 
Hereditary enemies have met, and casting 
aside the memories of former days of blood- 
shed, have made a compact to stand by 
each other for the common good.” 





RELIGION IN THE FAMILY. 
Ladies’ Home Journal: October. 

Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D:, is wri- 
ting for the Ladies’ Home Journal a series 
of articles pertaining to the family life. 
His ideas are permeated with common sense 
and practicability, and should be incorpo- 
rated into our rules for daily living. In 
the October issue he writes on “Religion 
in the Family,” one paragraph of which 
serves to illustrate the strength of his 
teachings: 

“Domestic religion, in order to be gen- 
uinely such, is a part of the home’s per- 
manent condition, a continuous ingredient 
in its life. Periodic family devotions are 
not family religion, but, provided they are 
sincere, one method which that religion 
takes of asserting and evincing itself, some- 
thing as the blossoms on a tree, more or 
less regular in the time of their appearing 
and in the mode of their distribution, are 
not that tree’s life, but one of the forms 
under which that life comes to its manifes- 
tation. Now, the important thing to notice 
is that only that religion-in-the-home, 
which is felt to be a pervasive and perma- 
nent reality, is calculated to induce in the 
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children a religion which shall be a constit- 
uent element of their personality. I am 
arguing for a religion that is so wrought 
into the structure of the child's being that 
it cannot stop till the child stops. We 
hear a good deal in these days about young 
people losing their religious faith, and 
becoming skeptical, agnostic, or even athe- 
istic. I have now reached the point where 
I am able to puta firm hand on the very 
root of the difficulty. Any man or woman, 
young or old, is liable to lose his or her 
religion if that religion is anything other 
than a constituent part of his or her own 
personality. You never hear of a person’s 
losing his backbone. Backbone cannot 
disappear except as the man disappears. 
Backbone cannot die except as the man 
dies. Itis a constituent and therefore an 
indestructible part. But while a man can- 
not lose his backbone he can lose his bag- 
gage. Now, that illustrates the difference 
between religion that is ingrained and 
religion that is adopted. The latter is prin- 
cipally an affair of holding certain doctrines 
and performing certain religious exercises. 
As to religious exercises, change of sur- 
roundings is easily able to work their dis- 
continuance, and doctrinal opinions induced 
by one intellectual atmosphere wither and 
dissipate in a contrary atmosphere. The 
only religion that can be counted upon 
with absolute confidence to stay is the relig- 
ion whose fibers were delicately woven in 
among the tender threads of young life, 
mutually intertwined, fostered by a home 
atmosphere intrinsically religious, and as 
sure of its future as it is established in its 
grounds. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 
American Journal of Sociology: September. 
Shailer Mathews begins an examination 


of Christ's social philosophy with a study 
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of man, and will follow it with a study of 
the Kingdom of God. He argues that the 
doctrine of the individual precedes the doc- 
trine of society; and that if Jesus regards 
man as living not merely within the insu- 
lated limits of his own individuality, but 
as essentially a social being, reaching nor- 
mality only in social life, then it is evident 
that normal humanity may in some way 
resemble an organic whole, and its develop- 
ment the growth of an organism. He 
gives the following summary of his con- 
clusions: 

“From whatever point of view we exam- 
ine the Christian conception of man, we 
find it including acapacity for union. And 
this union is not thought of by Jesus as 
one of mere collocation. It is essential to 
the truest life. To avoid it is to become 
abnormaland sinful. Out from the picture 
of a possible human life presented by his 
own living we gain a corroboration of his 
words to his followers. A man is a social 
being. On the one side he is joined with 
physical forces, but on the other lie the 
needed friendship with God and fellowship 
with men. If we waive all doctrinal form- 
ulas it is nevertheless clear that in this 
teaching and its exemplification by Jesus 
we have a presentation of humanity that 
must condition all theological and soci- 
ological statements that claim to be Chris- 
tian. Further than this, there is gained a 
point of departure for the interpretation of 
less obvious teachings. If the Christian 
conception of man is thus that of a social 
being that finds his complete life only in 
losing it in the life of others, we have as 
the Christian conception of society that of 
a necessary thing—that of an entity that 
is the complex not merely of physical 
environments, but of personal as well. All 
unions that are the promptings of normal 
human instincts are therefore natural and 
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helpful. All separations that are approved 
by such instincts are equally natural and 
necessary. And what is cf especial signif- 
icance, a Christian sociology becomes pos- 
sible and necessary as the complement of a 
Christian theology.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

A considerable part of the October 
Atlantic is devoted to fiction, contributed 
by well-known authors. “A Singular 
Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘The 
Seats of the Mighty,” by Gilbert Parker, 
and “The Mystery of Ditch-Face Moun- 
tain,” by Charles Egbert Craddock, have 
been allotted space for extensive instal- 
ments of interesting stories. 

Lafeadio Hearn dilates philosophically 
upon “The Genius of Japanese Civiliza- 
tion;” his key-note being that the might 
and power of the recent rapid advance 
toward civilization by the Japanese nation 
is due to the impermanency of the elements 
in the nation which go to make up its 
national character. He contends that its 
present tendency toward stability and per- 
manency is at once an element of national 
weakness, and may result in checking 
rather than in augmenting its progress 
toward the higher phase of civilization, 
and that the giant strides which have 
been made by the nation are simply the 
development and evolution of national 
characteristics which have been given an 
opportunity to expand and grow. 

“Without losing a single ship or a single 
battle, Japan has broken down the power 
of China, made a new Corea, enlarged her 
own territory, and changed the whole polit- 
ical face of the East. Astonishing as this 
has seemed politically, it is much more 
astonishing psychologically; for it repre- 
sents the result of a vast play of capacities 


with which the race had never been cred- . 
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ited abroad, and capacities of a very high 
order. The psychologist knows that the 
so-called ‘adoption of Western civilization” 
within a time of thirty years cannot mean 
the addition to the Japanese brain of any 
organs or powers previously absent from it. 
He knows that it cannot mean any sudden 
change in the mental or moral character of 
the race. Such changes are not made in a 
generation. Transmitted civilization works 
much more slowly, requiring Lundreds of 
years to produce certain permanent psy- 
chological results. Nevertheless, 
though the fact be unique in human his- 
tory, what does it really mean? Nothing 
more than the rearrangement of a part of 
the pre-existing machinery of thought. 
There has been no transformation—noth- 
ing more than the turning of old abilities 
into new and larger channels. ee 

“Nothing is more characteristic of that 
[national] life than its extreme fluidity. 
The Japanese population represents a 
medium whose particles are in perpetual 
circulation. . . Before a Japanese 
moves he has nothing to consider. He 
simply leaves the place he dislikes and 
goes to the place he wishes without any 
trouble. There is nothing to prevent him. 
Poverty is not an obstacle, but a stimulus. 
Impedimenta, he has none, or only such as 
he can dispose of in a very few minutes. 
Distances have no significance for him. 
Nature has given him perfect feet that can 
spring him over fifty miles a day without 
pain; a stomach whose chemistry can 
extract ample nourishment from food on 
which no European could live; and a con- 
stitution that scorns heat, cold and damp 
alike, because still unimpaired by unhealthy 
clothing, by superfluous comforts, by the 
habit of seeking warmth from grates and 
stoves, and by the habit of wearing leather 
shoes. . . 


“Individualism is to-day the enemy of 
education, as it is also the enemy of social 
order. It has not been so always, but it 
has so become. It will not be so forever, 
but it is so now. And without striving to 
destroy it—which would mean to fall from 
one extreme to another—we must recog- 
nize that, no matter what we wish to do 
for the family, for society, for education 
and for the country, it is against indi- 
vidualism that the work will have to be 
done.” 


Ellen Onley Kirk contributes a resume 
of observations upon “Weather and 
Weather Wisdom.” 

“Although talking of the weather is 
popularly considered the refuge of the com- 
monplace, a safe alternative to silence, the 
weather is, in ‘this kaleidoscopic medley of 
atoms in transient combination we call the 
earth,’ not only essentially the one peren- 
nially interesting subject, but the one 
which of all others helps to keep alive 
poetry in a world tending more and more 
to prose. , 

“The weather, flickering, unstable, incon- 
sistent, walls us around with influences 
and impressions from our cradles to our 
graves; its insignificantly little meanings 
appoint our lives and become the test of 
our rational behavior, as, for example, 
‘when clouds are seen, wise men put on 
their cloaks,’ while its greater meanings 
give us a quickened and multiplied con- 
sciousness of all that is beautiful and 
wonderful in created things. Perpetually 
renewing itself, weaving and unweaving its 
effects, like a Penelope undoing to-night 
what was toilsomely accomplished yester- 
day, it is always working out its own slow, 
careful processes, with one unfading result 
in view—renovation, metamorphosis, resur- 
rection.” 
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CRITICISMS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 
Missionary Review: October. 

So much has been said in commendation 
of the recent Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion that all will be curious to hear the 
criticisms passed by Rev. James M. Gray, 
of Boston. He mentions first the size and 
expense of the gathering, and suggests that 
if it could be divided into three or four 
parts and held in as many different places, 
the expense would be less and the benefit 
more. He next calls attention to the ques- 
tions as to whether such a convention has 
not a tendency to trust in numbers or men, 
instead of the power and grace of God; 
and whether it develops more of the 
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machinery of organization than of spiritual 
life. He deprecates the tendency to speak 
jocularly of older people, and to intimate 
that if it had not been for this uprising of 
the younger people all oi our churches 
would have been dead and buried. One 
can clearly see, however, that the writer is 
in hearty sympathy with the evangelistic 
efforts of Endeavorers and that the crit- 
icisms cited are not those of an enemy of 
Christian Endeavor, seeking to weaken its 
hold, but of a sincere friend who hopes to 
awaken each society to exercise special care 
in guarding against such weaknesses. Such 
wholesome criticism, combined as it is with 
words of highest commendation, should be 
of great value to Endeavorers. 

















SOCIAL EVOLUTION—A REJOINDER. 


BY E. M. HARDINGE. 


ENJAMIN KIDD’S brilliant book has 

been so widely read, so often quoted 
and so generally discussed, that it is per- 
haps hardly necessary to recapitulate the 
main points in its argument. Some of 
the most important generalizations, as the 
reader will probably remember, are briefly 
these: 

‘Progress is the result of selection and 
rejection. As progress begins to 
be made, a deep cause, the almost illimita- 
ble significance of which science is begin- 
ning to appreciate, requires that all 
successful forms must multiply beyond 
the limits of comfortable existence. Other 
things being equal, indeed, the wider the 
limits of selection the keener the rivalry 
and struggle for life, and the more rigid 
the selection the greater will be the prog- 
ress. The first condition of progress, 
therefore, is continual strain and stress, 
continual rivalry and conflict. 

“To man, as to other living creatures, 
the inexorable conditions of life render 
progress impossible in any other way than 
by being subject to selection, by conse- 
quently reproducing in numbers beyond 
those which the conditions of life comfor- 
tably allow for, and by living a life of con- 
stant rivalry with his fellows, with all the 
attendant results of stress and suffering to 
some, and failure to reach the full possi- 
bilities of life to large numbers. ; 

“As civilization advances, this rivalry 
tends to develop in intensity rather than 
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to disappear. It is,in fact, the leading and 
dominant feature of our civilization. 

“And comfortable existence for all would 
put an end to those conditions which the 
evolutionist perceives to be inevitably and 
necessarily associated with progress now, 
and to have been so associated, not only 
from the beginning of human society, but 
from the beginning of life.” 

This argument is carried forward on the 
assumption that what the evolutionist calls 
the ‘fittest’? organism is of necessity the 
highest organism, and that “selection” is 
synonymous with progress. But selection 
picks out and perpetuates not the most 
highly developed being, but the being fittest 
to cope with the chances and changes of 
the life into which circumstances have cast 
it. A large number of highly successful 
forms of life are now in actual process of 
degeneration. Our fields are full, accord- 
ing to Ray Lancaster, of degenerate flowers. 
Some of our most widely spread and 
ineradicable weeds, now members of the 
vegetable canaille, bear tokens which prove 
them to have once been members of the 
vegetable aristocracy. The conditions of 
life which surround the organism may be 
such that it lives and thrives best by the 
suppression of its higher and by the devel- 
opment of its lower organs and powers. 
For it is the “fittest,” not the highest, which 
survives. 

When the keen stress of which Mr. Kidd 
speaks is allowed free play in human soci- 
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ety, the same law holds. As selection 
among the plants and animals brings out 
not the biologically highest traits, but the 
traits which best fit the organism to sus- 
tain and perpetuate itself in its present 
environment, so in the human struggle for 
livelihood, the traits developed are not 
those which are mentally and spiritually 
highest, but those which are likeliest to 
bring their owner present success of a sub- 
stantial kind. The author, forced by pov- 
erty to write not what he feels is true, 
but what he hopes will sell; the artist who 
paints not what he loves to paint, but what 
catches the public eye; the actress who 
enters her profession with lofty ideals, and 
ends by performing the prurient stuff which 
the public flocks to see—how have these 
been “brought to their highest develop- 
ment” by the “rivalry of life?” 

In the lower strata of society the indi- 
vidual is far more cruelly stunted and 
blighted by the ultimate results of the 
facts, so complacently remarked by Mr. 
Kidd, that “humanity reproduces in num- 
bers greater than the conditions of life 
comfortably allow for.” The child of a 
poor and large family, ill-nourished, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, put to work before the 
body is developed or the mind awakened, 
has scarcely found “the stress and struggle 
of life” conducive to development, physical 
or mental. How badly these little victims 
of the law of natural selection are some- 
times blighted may be learned from the 
record of one case which recently came to 
the notice of the [linois Factory Inspec- 
tors, and is mentioned in their “First 
Annual Report.” 

“Jaroslav Huptuts, [is] a feeble-minded 
dwarf, whose affidavit shows him to be 
nearly sixteen years of age. This child 
weighs and measures almost exactly the 
same as a normal boy aged eight years and 
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three months. Jaroslav cannot read nor 
write in any language, nor speak a consec- 
utive sentence. Besides being dwarfed, he 
is so deformed as to be a monstrosity. Yet 
with all these disqualifications for any 
kind of work, he has been employed for 
several years at an emery-wheel, in a cut- 
lery works, finishing knife-blades and bone 
handles, until, in addition to his other 
misfortunes, he is now tuberculous. Dr. 
Holmes, having examined this boy, pro- 
nounced him unfit for work of any kind. 
His mother appealed from this to a med- 
ical college, where, however, the examining 
physician not only refused the lad a med- 
ical certificate, but exhibited him to the 
students as a monstrosity worthy of care- 
ful observation.” 

Well may Mr. Kidd say that “a large 
proportion of the population, in the pre- 
vailing state of society, take part in the 
rivalry of life only under conditions which 
absolutely preclude them from any real 
chance therein.” 

The diminution of the birth-rate per 
1,000 of the population, which is common 
to all civilized countries, is regarded by 
Mr. Kidd as subject for regret, because 
fewer individuals are thus brought into the 
rivalry of life. But many modifying cir- 
cumstances must be taken into account 
before we proceed to draw the inferences 
which the author of “Social Evolution” 
deducts from birth statistics alone. With 
recent advance made in _ obstetrics, 
improved methods of surgery and nursing, 
more rational modes of education, and bet- 
ter comprehension of sanitary laws, the 
proportion of deaths among children has 
greatly fallen within the last two genera- 
tions; so, despite a decreased birth-rate, the 
number of children who live to enter life’s 
rivalry may be, proportionately to the 
whole population, as great as it was at the 
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beginning of the century. And it is prob- 
able that statistics might be collected to 
prove conclusively what we are all begin- 
ning to suspect, both from our personal 
intercourse with our acquaintances and 
from our observation of those men and 
women of greater caliber who are making 
the history of our own times: It seems 
that persons remain for an increased and 
increasing period in full possession of their 
powers, and hence in position to compete 
keenly for life’s prizes. Physical and 
mental force, keen capacity for enjoyment, 
world-wide interests, and the effectual 
desire to be useful often last nowadays far 
beyond the scriptural “threescore years and 
ten,” nor is the strength that brings one to 
fourscore years any longer mere “labor 
and sorrow.” If fewer are born into the 
competition of life, in these latter days, 
those who have entered it remain in it 
longer. 

Let us hope that strong and sunny old 
age will become the lot of an increasing 
number; when the poorest working-people 
are placed more on a footing, in the rivalry 
of life, with those above them; when the 
first years of their children are guarded as 
the first years of children of the wealthier 
classes are guarded now; when we have 
more nearly approached the ideal of ‘‘equal- 
ity of opportunity for all.” 

It will not be without instruction, in 
this connection, to read the story of a life 
lived under conditions as far as possible 
from this ideal—the life of a “rejected” 
individual, whose rejection was a foregone 
conclusion—a life which smoldered away 
into hopeless senility when it should have 
been at the zenith of its powers. We 
quote from an article on the “Sweating 
System,” in the recently published ‘Hull 
House Maps and Papers:” 

“A typical example is the experience 
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of a cloak-maker, who began work at his 
machine at the age of fourteen years, and 
was found at the end of twenty years of 
temperate life and faithful work, living in 
a rear basement, with four of his children, 
apparently dying of pneumonia, at the 
close of a winter during which they had had, 
for weeks together, no food but bread and 
water, and had been four days without 
bread. The visiting nurse had two of the 
children removed to a hospital, and nursed 
the other two safely through their illness, 
feeding the entire family nearly four 
months. Place after place was found for 
the father, but he was too feeble to be of 
value to any sweater. A place 
being found for him in charge of an eleva- 
tor, he could not stand, and two competent 
physicians, after a careful examination, 
agreed that he was suffering from old age. 
Twenty years at a machine had made him 
an old man at thirty-four.” 

So may human life be shortened when it 
is surrounded by hostile and blighting con- 
ditions. The story is not so exceptional 
as we wishit were. It and others like it 
would become still more common if things 
were regulated in accordance with the 
views of P. Leroy Beaulieu, quoted, and, it 
seems, approved by Mr. Kidd: 

“Formerly, both in the urban and rural 
districts, children as young as seven or 
eight, or at least ten or eleven, performed 
certain allotted tasks. We admit that this 
is rather an early age for a child to com- 
mence work, but in any case attendance 
at school should not be obligatory after 
the child has reached the twelfth year. 
In no case should the factories and work- 
shops in those countries which have expe- 
rienced the need of an increased popula- 
tion be closed to the child who is over 
twelve years of age. . . . In the 
same way laws prohibiting married women 
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and those who are enciente, or have recently 
been confined, from working, are instru- 
mental in diminishing the population.” 

It seems to us that the force which would 
have freest play in M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 
ideal society would be the “Law of the 
Lower Limit,” otherwise called “The Iron 
Law of Wages.” 

But under the penury which is the ulti- 
mate result of this “Law of the Lower 
Limit,” a very large proportion of the 
children born sicken, pine and die in 
infancy or early childhood. The wailing 
babe who struggles through a few months 
of pain and discomfort, and then dies, is 
only recorded in the birth statistics, but 
what part has he taken in the “rivalry of 
life?” 

Against M. Leroy Beaulieu’s recommen- 
dation that factories and workshops should 
not be closed to the child who has reached 
the age of twelve let us set a statement 
of Mrs. Florence Kelly, Chief Factory 
Inspector for Illinois, than whom no one 
is more competent to speak of child labor 
and its results: 

“The human product of our industry is 
an army of toiling children, undersized, 
rachitic, deformed, predisposed to consump- 
tion, if not already tuberculous. 

“Permanently enfeebled by the labor 
imposed upon them during the critical years 
of development, these children will inev- 
itably fail in the early years of manhood and 
womanhood. They are now a long way on 
the road to become suffering burdens upon 
society, lifelong victims to the poverty of 
their childhood.” 

Can one build a successful nation of such 
material as this? 

Mr. Kidd bases his argument upon the 
postulate that one law operates throughout 
creation and subjects to its control both the 
lower and the higher being. 
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How is it, then, that he overlooks the 
biological law set forth by Dawson that 
‘periods of unusual struggle for existence 
are periods of depauperization and extinc- 
tion? It is when the struggle for exis- 
tence is less keen that life flowers into ever 
higher, more complex and more beautiful 
forms. 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God reveals himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Perhaps (who knows?) our race, in its 
development, has reached a point where 
the old order of perpetual strife gives place 
to another and a higher law. 

For natural selection, working out to its 
cruelest conclusion, causes, in the vegetable 
world, death, and in the animal world, pain 
and death. But in the human world its 
cruelest conclusion is not only pain and 
death, but also mental and moral blight, 
stunting and degradation. 

As the being living under the law grows 
more sensitive, the law itself works ever 
more harshly, till it bids fair to become 
“the good custom that corrupts the world.” 

May we not hope, then, that the law of 
the survival of the fittest, having led the 
race thus far along its toilsome journey 
onward and upward, has had its day and its 
say? 

In its stead we have already among us 
the compelling power of human sympathy, 
the law of love, insuring the survival of 
the unfit. Nourished and cherished by a 
growing spirit of altruism in the commu- 
nity, the weaklings may lower the physical 
and even the mental standard of the race. 
But through their nurture we will learn 
unselfishness, and that mercy which is “the 
greatest attribute of heaven.” 

In the whole life of the race, past and to 
come, all recorded history, and even all the 
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eons of which biology takes note, are 
but as a moment. Who, therefore, is able 
to say with knowledge that the law of 
strife is eternal? ‘Our gardener,” said the 
lily to the rose, “is immortal. We bloom 
and fade, but time makes no change in 
him.” 

“The slow ethical development, in which 
character has been profoundly influenced, 
and in which conceptions of equality and 
of responsibility to each other have 
obtained a strong holdon the general mind,” 
is indeed, as the author of “Social Evolu- 
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tion” says, “unparalleled in history.” We 
have no precedent by which to surmise 
whither it is leading us. Who can say, 
therefore, that it will not lead us onward 
and ever onward till the old law of com- 
petitive strife has become as obsolete as are 
its cannibalism and serpent worship in the 
“Western Civilization” of to-day. And in 
its stead we hope and believe that the educa- 
tion of the race will go on under the Law 
of Love whose perfect reign is 


‘‘The far-off Divine event, 
Toward which the whole Creation moves.”’ 








AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 


THE RAM’S HORN. 

Faultless people have few friends. 

The bearer of good news always has a 
sweet voice. 

One of the best helps toward heaven is a 
good mother. 

Wherever God’s will is law, nothing but 
purity can exist. 

Many a supposed giant has turned out to 
be only a shadow. 

Love never has to be watched to see that 
it does honest work. 

The wrong-doer suffers, but those who 
love him suffer more. 

The man who leans on his blessings 
cannot walk straight. 

Let flowers bloom all the year round, and 
the bees will quit work. 

A mistake is apt to attract more atten- 
tion to us than a virtue. 

The one who has suffered has a key that 
can unlock many hearts. 

God has promised that the man who will 
give mercy shall receive it. 

The greater the house built on the sand, 
the greater will be the loss. 

The poorest people in the world are those 
who try to keep all they get. 

The devil fears no man’s profession when 
it is higher than his practice. 

Days which begin in darkness and storm 
often end in a glorious sunset. 

Filling the mind with knowledge never 
takes any sin out of the heart. 

There is no more dangerous disease than 
wanting to get rich in a hurry. 

Some people who are too honest to steal 
will borrow and never pay back. 

When our hearts refuse to pray as Christ 
teaches, he is no longer our Lord. 

Do right yourself and you will help 
some other man to behave himself. 


Make home like heaven, and you will 
make the children want to go there. 

Every trial God permits us to have is to 
teach us something new about Christ. 

The man whose heart is set on things 
perishable, loses all when they perish. 

As long as love has a drop of blood left, 
it has something it is willing to give up. 

Nothing will betray barrenness tothe soul 
like looking at everything through money. 

The gift is not the payment of a tax, but 
the joyful handing over to God of that 
which is his own. 

The only knowledge that has power to 
keep us from sin in the midst of sin is the 
knowledge of God’s love. 

The only condition upon which some 
people are willing to work is that they may 
do it in the front window. 

If we feel a cutting among the twigs, it 
may mean that God sees we can bear more 
fruit, and he wants us to do it. 

“Thy will be done in earth,” means noth- 
ing in the church on Sunday, unless it 
means the same thing in the store and shop 
on Monday. 

The Christian should so walk and talk 
that no wicked man can remain in his com- 
pany for an hour without feeling ashamed 
of himself. 

The man who undertakes to get a living 
by his wits, would have a more regular 
supply of bread if he would depend more 
on his muscle. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 

One of the growing tendencies of the 
times is to utilize woman’s beauty for 
advertising. Certain magazines have made 
their fortunes from pictures of beautiful 
women, more or less decently clad. Soaps, 
patent medicines, corsets, tooth-powders, 
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baking-powders, cameras and all sorts of 
things, down to the latest brand of cigar 
or whisky, seek attractiveness for their 
advertisements by introducing pictures of 
pretty women. Where the pictures do not, 
by posture or garb, suggest impure 
thoughts, no objection could be made to 
this custom on the ground of morality, 
whatever might be said from the standpoint 
of good taste; but one use of women for 
advertising is wholly to be condemned; 
namely, placing them in shop-windows, to 
exhibit some article sold within. This 
method of calling the attention of passers- 
by is growing in popularity. Handsome 
girls, richly dressed, pass their days in 
hundreds of shop-windows, playing with a 
new toy, deftly manufacturing some little 
article, running asewing-machine, or merely 
permitting their luxuriant flowing locks to 
speak the praise of some one’s hair restora- 
tive. And outside stands always a gaping, 
bold-eyed crowd of—men, for the women are 
wont to pass by hastily, filled with shame 
at the sight of such degradation of woman- 
hood. The girls who thus transform 
themselves into animated posters seldom 
understand what loss to their womanhood 
the act means, though surely a few hours 
should suffice to tell them. Those who 
thus utilize these girls’ beauty for gain 
have, however, no such excuse, and the 
refusal of the Christian public to patronize 
them is a lesson they richly deserve. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The new General-commanding of the 
United States Army, General Nelson A. 
Miles, unites in a high degree the qualifica- 
tions of personal courage, military experi- 
ence and strong courage. General Miles 
succeeds General Schofield, who has just 
retired, in the routine course as the next 
senior officer; but there is no dissentient 


voice to the widely expressed opinion that, 
routine aside, he is admirably fitted for the 
command. General Miles is now about 
fifty-six years old, and of those years thirty- 
five have been spent in the service of his 
country. He entered the volunteer service 
as a lieutenant in 1861, and rose, through 
personal gallantry and skill as a comman- 
der, to the grade of brevet major-general 
before the close of the war. Fair Oaks, 
Malvern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania—these were some of the more 
memorable of the battles in which he took 
part. From only one (Gettysburg) of the 
great battles in which the Army of the 
Potomac and, later, the Army of Virginia 
were engaged was he absent. His various 
promotions were invariably accompanied 
by such a tribute as “for gallant and mer- 


itorious service,” or “for distinguished 
services.” General Hancock, his corps com- 


mander, declared that he was “one of the 
bravest men of the army, a soldier by 
nature.” Yet, brilliant as was his career 
in the Civil War, the country best knows 
General Miles as an Indian fighter. To 
him in a very large measure is due the 
present freedom of the country from those 
Indian wars which, twenty years ago, broke 
out almost as regularly as the summer 
came around. He put down the hostiles in 
southern Kansas in 1874, punished many of 
the slayers of Custer, after fighting them 
step by step through the terrible Bad 
Lands, drove Sitting Bull and his warriors 
into Canada, caught the Nez Perces after 
their escape from General Howard in 1877, 
intercepted the Bannocks in a similar flight 
the following year, overtook Geronimo and 
his Apaches in 1886, disarmed the Dakota 
“ohost-dancers” in 1890, and during all 
this period organized our military Indian 
policy with wonderful acuteness and skill. 
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His Indian enemies always recognized him 
as a man of justness as well as a great 
soldier. General Miles has very recently 
put himself on record as believing that 
most Indian troubles are due to the bad 
methods of appointing Indian agents and 
to the undue political influences which 
come between the Indian and the govern- 
ment. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

South Carolina and Florida are two cow- 
ardly states. They are both afraid of the 
negro, educated or uneducated. 

The chief proposition to come before the 
South Carolina Constitutional Convention, 
that for which it was called together, has 
been presented in the form of the article 
on suffrage. It provides that none can 
vote who have not resided in the state two 
years, and in the county one year, and in 
the election district four months, and who 
have not paid a poll-tax six months before 
the election, an exception being made of 
pastors of churches. Registration is to 
take place once in ten years, and the person 
applying must be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution, or show that 
he has paid the previous year’s taxes on 
three hundred dollars’ worth of property in 
the state. At the first registration, how- 
ever, the voter may be registered if he can 
explain a clause in the constitution when 
read to him by the registration officer, and 
he may remain a voter for life. It will be 
seen that this is the Mississippi system over 
again, with the exception that the ability 
to write as well as to read is required. The 
registrars being the judges whether the 
applicant can write well enough to be 
admitted to suffrage, and, for the first 
election and up to January 1, 1898, 
whether the applicant understands a section 
read to him, they can easily enough select 


an easy section for the most illiterate 
white man and admit him, and select a long 
and difficult section for a colored man and 
refuse to admit him; and it is the confessed 
purpose of this constitution to admit every 
white man and to exclude as many colored 
men as possible. It is further the purpose, 
and we doubt not that it will be provided 
for by other sections not yet adopted, to 
provide so far as possible that only the 
taxes paid by colored people shall go to 
colored schools, so as to limit education of 
the colored people as much as possible and 
to prevent them from qualifying by keep- 
ing them in illiteracy. 

We have received word from Florida that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in that unfortunate and misguided state 
will construe the new school law, which he 
was instrumental in having passed by the 
Legislature, as not only forbidding white 
and colored pupils to be taught or boarded 
in the same building, but also as forbidding 
any white teachers to live or eat in a 
boarding-house in which colored pupils 
take their meals. It is not certain but that 
the law may be so construed. Superinten- 
dent Sheats meant that it should be as 
bad as possible, and he may be depended 
upon to enforce it as stringently as can 
be done. What he wants is not only 
to prevent any possible education of 
white and colored students in the same 
institution, but also to prevent any white 
teachers from instructing colored pupils 
in any school, public or private. Indeed, 
this prohibition he proposed to put def- 
initely into the law; but that was a little 
too much for the Legislature. Now, the 
boarding-schools in Florida, conducted by 
the American Missionary Association and 
the Methodist Southern Education Society, 
have white teachers, and some of these teach- 
ers live in the boarding-houses and take their 
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meals there. The matrons who teach cook- 
ing have to be there, and to forbid them is 
practically to break up the school, which is, 
as we have said, what is desired. 

This brings before the missionary soci- 
eties a most difficult and troublesome 
problem. They are obliged to test the 
constitutionality of the law and find out 
whether, if they teach their own children 
or the children of a poor white neighbor in 
the same school, or if they board in the 
boarding-house, they are liable to be impris- 
oned for from three to six months in a 
county jail, the horrible character of which 
can hardly be imagined by those who have 
been brought up in a state whose penal 
institutions are civilized. The American 
Missionary Association has found it neces- 
sary to direct the opening of its school in 
Orange Park to be delayed until it can find 
out what arrangements can be made for 
testing the law. Authorities seem to differ 
as to whether its provisions contradict the 
Constitution of the United States, but it 
would be wrong not to test it, at any rate. 
The animus toward the education of the 
negro in Florida can be seengfrom the fact 
that in the late ets: teachers at 
Orlando, not one of seventeen colored 
applicants for the position of school-teacher 
passed the stringent examination imposed. 
That was for the public schools, and that 
is one way of breaking them down. Other 
methods, such as those we have spoken of, 
are applied most tyrannically to private 
schools. We wish that the Florida Citizen 
would take up this matter as vigorously 
as it did the proposed establishment of the 
Louisiana Lottery headquarters in Florida. 





THE HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 
A certain novelist has issued recently a 
story which he denominates “a hilltop 


novel.” He says in his introduction that 
he intends to place these words on the 
title-page of “each one of my stories which 
I write of my own accord, simply and 
solely for the sake of embodying force of 
my own opinion.” He adds then that it 
may be taken for granted, whenever a book 
is so designated, “that the book represents 
my own original thinking, whether good or 
bad, and on important points in the human 
system or human evolution.” 

We suppose that the converse may be 
taken for granted, and wherever these warn- 
ing or inviting words do not appear on the 
title-page of the volumes of this uncertain 
author, it may be and must be believed 
that they are written, not of bis own 
accord, but simply under stress of the desire 
to make something that will sell; that 
they do not embody his own opinions or rep- 
resent his own original thinking, and that 
they are not on important points or sub- 
jects. This being true, one might well 
turn aside from such volumes as being self- 
confessedly unoriginal and unimportant. 
And it would appear eminently proper and 
safe to pass by other productions from any 
man who thus advertises himself, even those 
which he placards as being his own sincere 
expressions. For if most of his work is 
insincere and unimportant, how may we be 
sure that it is of any special importance 
even if he be sincere? And all this being 
true, we must disagree with him still further 
when he says that “fiction is to-day the 
best medium for the preacher of righteous- 
ness who addresses humanity.” 

We are under the impression that while 
fiction in the hands of a writer who is 
always determined to be sincere, and to 
teach good and important lessons, and to 
advance the cause of righteousness, is an 
excellent avenue for doing good, it is on 
account of the truth that is taught as 
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truth, and that is recognized as truth on 
every page. 

We are also under the impression that 
he who writes and teaches and preaches 
plain truth as plain truth, day by day and 
year by year, suffers nothing by compar- 
ison with him who writes fiction. And we 
would heartily congratulate all those honest 
men and women who, trying all the time, 
in every way, by voice and pen, to advance 
the cause of righteousness, do real hilltop 
writing and hilltop talking, hilltop preach- 
ing and hilltop living every day. 





THE OBSERVER. 

Many Christian people make it a boast 
that they have no regard for citizen duties, 
and no interest in public affairs. They 
think that the one way to keep religion 
undefiled is to keep it at a distance from 
secular and civil life. An old proverb about 
touching pitch is often on their lips when 
political reform is talked about. They 
excuse their apathy by quoting Christ’s 
saying, ‘My kingdom is not of this world;” 
but surely by this time they ought to know 
that that saying does not mean that Christ’s 
kingdom was not designed to rule over this 
world. What it does really mean is the 
widely different truth that the authority in 
virtue of which Christ reigns was not 
derived from this world. Followers of 
Jesus Christ have no warrant from their 
Master which justifies any such attitude. 
They are the light of the world, to give 
moral illumination on all questions touch- 
ing the community. They are the salt of 
society, to preserve it from corruption by 
infusing into it the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. For men banded together in 
a spiritual organization, one aim of which 
is to purify and uplift the life of the land, 
to hold aloof from the political interests of 
the country, is nothing short of a betrayal 
of the Master they ought to serve in the 
state as well as in the church. 

It is only a fastidious spirituality which 
refuses to soil its hands with political 


affairs. If politics should have sunk so low 
in any country that to touch them is like 
touching pitch, the need for their purifica- 
tion is all the more imperative. Sunshine 
enters the most squalid streets and touches 
cesspools of filth. It does not become 
defiled thereby, but creates conditions which 
lead to sanitary reform. The sunshine of 
piety in politics would not hurt the piety, 
and would be of inestimable benefit to the 
politics. The best Christianity of the past 
has always meant the best citizenship. 
Luther and Knox labored heroically for the 
realization of a Christian state. In the 
palmy days of the Commonwealth, Christ’s 
men were the state’s men, ever loyal to 
those things that made for the highest 
prosperity of the country. The Puritan 
fathers, who crossed the Atlantic “in 
search,” as Lowell finely puts it, “not of 
gold, but of God,” built up a great and 
glorious republic by fidelity to all civic 
functions which kept pure and noble the 
tone of moral life. No honest student of 
history would charge a want of nationality 
or a want of patriotism against Puritanism. 
Cromwell, who, in spite of all that latter- 
day detractors say against him, was the 
incarnation of the spirit of Puritanism, 
never hesitated to spend time, strength, 
money, and even blood, in making England 
free within and glorious without. He and 
his associates emphasized the value of piety 
in politics by breathing into the govern- 
ment of their time a high and holy ambition 
to make their country great with that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
Such a sublime imagination of a true com- 
monwealth should fire the hearts of their 
descendants to make in the New World a 
country like unto England in the days 
when her name stood—as never before or 
since—a synonym for liberty and righteous- 
ness. That consummation can never be 
reached until the cross is planted in every 
department of politics, and men subordinate 
the selfishness of party to the service of 
principle. 
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| iy now seems within the bounds of prob- 
ability that he had a Christian name— 
perhaps even a surname—and experience 
of life suggests that he may have been a 
married man with a family, but we called 
him ‘‘Moossy,” and considered the word a 
complete biography with an etched like- 
ness. He was our joy in school-days, and 
the vision of Moossy putting his (very 
chalky) finger to the side of his nose and 
beaming on his savages through gold-edged 
spectacles, ‘““Verstehen sie? so,” is still a 
fleeting solace amid the cares of life. The 
form masters were austere persons, and 
allowed little play to our sense of humor, 
compelling us to take work seriously, and 
deceiving our simplicity with the idea that 
future success depended on our style being 
a colorable imitation of Cicero's. It seemed 
nothing less than a beneficent arrangement 
of Providence that after four hours’ classi- 
cal grind we should be turned loose in 
Moossy’s room. Unless my memory has 
quite deceived me, there is a French verb, 
“Je donne,” and it was the modern master’s 
ambition to hear one class at least go 
through it; but in our time confusion 
attended the imperfect. Just when the best 
boy—he came to nothing—was saying “Je 
donnais,” the worst boy—his parish idolizes 
him,with good reason—announced that there 
was a mouse inthe room. His manner was 
beyond reproach, and came to this: “It is 
perhaps a matter too trivial to mention, 
and one that must on no account interrupt 
our study of the French language; but it 
seems only proper to call attention to a 
somewhat extraordinary circumstance.” 
Moossy’s actions varied in details—he 
sometimes mounted the desk, sometimes he 
was content to stand on his chair—but its 
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broad lines were ever the same. He got 
up on something and gave orders with 
energy in his two native languages—he 
was a bilingual Swiss—and the gist was 
beyond misunderstanding, that we should 
catch or kill that mouse. We were only 
boys, and boys are said to be cruel; but let 
it be put to our credit that we did our best 
to oblige a distressed foreigner and to take 
the mouse alive. Perhaps the chase might 
have been closed in less than thirty min- 
utes, but the desks were in the way, and 
twenty-five boys in a heap gave the mouse 
achance. From his vantage-ground, “like 
Napoleon at Austerlitz,” Moossy issued 
directions, and when the future Rector’s 
pocket had received the mouse into safe 
keeping, our preceptor was so overcome 
that we were dismissed for the day. This 
trifling reminiscence is the apology offered 
to themselves by certain of Moossy’s pupils 
for not speaking foreign tongues fluently, 
and for the various blunders made by them 
on their adventurous autumn journeys. 
Some of the class cannot to this day 
achieve a single grammatical sentence in 
any language except English, and are free 
from all pretensions. The Rector stoutly 
declares that in his popular lecture, “To 
Paris and Back, or a Glimpse of French 
Life,’ he did not cite the familiarity of 
Parisian children with French as a proof 
of the precocity of foreigners, but he can 
never watch two Frenchmen in conversa- 
tion without innocent enjoyment. The 
sounds they make are marvelous, but it is 
beyond question that they mean something; 
and it is pleasant to know that persons who 
cannot speak English are not left without 
means of communication. Foreigners, one 
must remember, labor under hopeless dis- 
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abilities. Little can be expected from a 
people whose language permits a sentence 
—in a scientific book, too—to end with ‘zu 
ab,” and one may not be Pharisaic and yet 
have gloomy views—this illustration can 
be used in the pulpit—about a nation that 
has no word for home. One of Moossy’s 
class—a stout gentlemen now, and worth 
£100,000—declares that he would never 
demean himself by any attempt at foreign 
tongues, and demands that foreigners 
should learn English, “which will yet be 
the language of the world.” He was 
recently boasting that he had traveled a 
month by the aid of signs, although he 
does himself less than justice, for on sight 
of the railroad station he will say “Bahnhof, 
eh?” to the driver in quite a jocular way, 
as one barks by way of pleasing a four- 
footed pet. 

Tittups, on the other hand, who reached 
the confines of the future with Moossy, 
and who affects culture, is understood to 
have an easy acquaintance withat least three 
Continental tongues in their more literary 
forms—colloquialisms he firmly refuses— 
and is worth hearing in a Florentine shop. 

“Avete voi’—Tittups is a little man, 
with a single eyeglass and a voice three 
sizes too large for him—‘tah ... what you 
call...ah, papier und... ah, ein, that is, 
eine Feder,” goes through pantomime of 
writing, and finally obtains what he wants 
by pointing it out with his stick. 

He is fond of enlarging on the advantage 
of reading Italian, and insists that no 
translation has ever conveyed the grander 
ideas of Dante, although Tittups admits 
that the ancient Italian tries him. ‘Have 
to work at it, you know; but the modern, 
a boy who knows his grammar can manage 
it. Seen the ‘Giornale di Roma’ to-day?” 
Italians have a keener insight into charac- 
ter than any other people in Europe, and 
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one could almost pardon the attendant in 
the Mediterranean sleeper, who insisted 
that Tittups must be a native-born Tuscan 
from the way he said “bagaglia.” “Gli,” 
Tittups mentioned casually to a friend, is a 
test in Italian pronunciation, and he pre- 
sented the discerning critic with a five-frane 
piece at Calais. 

But why should the average man laugh 
at Tittups, as if he had never had expe- 
riences? Has he never been asked by his 
companion, to whom he has been an oracle 
on German literature, to translate some 
utterly absurd and unnecessary piece of 
information posted on the carriage, and 
been humbled in the dust? 

“Oh,” he said, quite carelessly, ‘“some- 
thing about not leaving the train when it 
is in motion—zug, you know.” 

“Pardon, mein Herr’—voice from the 
opposite side—what business had he to 
interfere ?>—“but the rule, when it has into 
English been translated, shall read—” and 
it turns out to be a warning not to stop 
the train without “plausible” reasons. 
Nothing is more disconcerting (and offen- 
sive) than to discover that the two imper- 
turable Germans in your _ carriage 
understand Hnglish perfectly, after you 
have been expressing your mind on German 
habits with that courtesy and freedom 
which are the prerogative of the Briton 
abroad. And can anything be more irri- 
tating and inexplicable than to find one’s 
painfully accumulated store of foreign 
words ooze away in the crises of travel, so 
that a respectable British matron, eager to 
be driven by the sea road at Cannes, is 
reduced to punching coacher in the small of 
the back with her parasol and shouting 
“eau de vie’—‘tand he drew up at a low 
public-house, as if we had been wanting to 
drink;” while her husband just escapes an 
apoplectic seizure, utilizing the remnants 
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of three languages to explain his feelings 
as a custom-house officer turns the con- 
tents of his portmanteau upside down. 

It is not wise, however, for avaricious 
foreigners to trade upon our simplicity, for 
there is always a chance that they may 
catch a Tartar. Never have I seen a more 
ingenious youth (in appearance) than one 
who traveled with me one night from 
Geneva to Paris. His unbroken ignorance 
of Continental ways which opposed (suc- 
cessfully) the introduction of more than 
four persons into our second; his impen- 
etrable stupidity, which at last saved him 
from the customs; his unparalleled atroc- 
ities on the French language, seemed to 
precede him on the line and suggest oppor- 
tunities of brigandage. They charged him 
eighteen francs for his supper at a place 
where we stopped for twenty minutes, and 
would likely have appropriated the remain- 
ing two francs out of the napoleon he 
offered, but the bell sounded and he bolted, 
forgetting in his nervousness that he had 
not paid. The garcon followed, whom he 
failed to understand, and three officials 
could not make the matter plainer. 

When the public meeting outside our 
door reached its height, there were present 
the station-master, seven minor officers, 
two gendarmes, in great glory, a deputation 
of four persons from the buffet, an inter- 
preter, whose English was miraculous, and 
a fringe of loafers. Just as the police were 
about to do their duty, our fellow-passenger 
condescended on French—he had preferred 
English words with foreign terminations 
up to that point. 

His speech could not have exceeded three 
minutes. but it left nothing to be desired. 
It contained a succinct statement of facts— 
what he had eaten, and how much each 
dish cost; what he was charged, and the 
exact difference between the debt and the 
demand; an appeal to the Chef de Gare to 
investigate the conduct of a buffet where 
such iniquities were perpetrated on guile- 
less Englishmen; and lastly, a fancy sketch 
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of the garcon’s life, with a selection of 
Parisian terms of abuse, any two of which 
were enough to confer distinction for a life- 
time. He concluded by offering three francs, 
forty-five cents, as his just due to the man- 
ager of the buffet, and his thanks to the 
audience for their courteous attention. 

“T am an Englishman by birth,” he 
explained toa delighted compartment, “but 
Parisian by education, and I think this 
incident may do good.” 

Certainly it has often done one man 
good, and goes excellently with another 
where imagination reinforces memory with 
happy effect. One had a presentiment 
something was going to happen when the 
two devotees secured their places in the 
Paris express at Lourdes, and before they 
entered, placed the tin vessel with water 
from the sacred well on the floor of the 
compartment. It was certainly unfortunate 
that they did not keep it in their arms till 
the precious treasure could be deposited in 
the rack. Lourdes pilgrims would recog- 
nize the vessel even in its state of temporary 
humiliation, but there was a distinct sug- 
gestion of humbler uses, and an excited 
Englishman upon the rush must not be 
hardly judged. 

“Here you are, dear.” he shouts to his 
wife, guarding the rugs, “plenty of room, 
and a hot-water pan for your feet.” 

They all got in together—two Parisian 
ladies who could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and our fellow-patriot, who was as 
ignorant of French, and the tin vessel. 

Did they lift it with reverence and fold 
it in many wraps, and did he fight for its 
possession? Are they still describing the 
wanton impiety of this heretic, and has he 
a conclusive illustration of the incredible 
folly of our neighbors? Perhaps, after all, 
they knew each other’s tongues, and then 
nothing happened; but surely there must 
have been circumstances, and I, with a 
spare moment occasionally at my disposal, 
refuse to be robbed of that interior.— Brit- 
ish Weekly. 
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LIFE-POWER; OR, CHARACTER, CULTURE AND 
Conpbuct. By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
214 pp. New York. Chicago. Toronto. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


‘“Life-Power” is the suggestive title of a 
little volume into which Dr. Pierson has 
condensed many of his ablest thoughts for 
the purpose of stimulating young men to 
make the most of themselves and of their 
lives. Beginning with the elements and 
secrets of power, he discusses, in turn, the 
power of a presiding purpose, the use and 
abuse of books, the genius of industry, the 
ethics of amusement and the inspiration of 
ideals. A few quotations will better illus- 
trate the author’s wonderful insight into 
the workings of the human life than an 
attempt to analyze each discourse. Speak- 
ing of the secrets of success, he says: 
“Life-power is largely material. Even 
eloquence is in part the magnetism of a 
fine physique, a powerful presence, as those 
who have heard such men as Beecher, 
Gladstone and Everett will not doubt. 
Therefore, in seeking to lay foundations 
for a successful life, no wise man can afford 
to overlook the element of physical health. 
It has been estimated that in one third of 
cases, human lives are cut short by indirect 
suicide—the self-ruin of neglect, careless- 
ness, indifference or indulgence. Half our 
life-power is perhaps lost through bad 
habits of living.” 

One of the most inspiring chapters of 
the book is on ideals, from which is taken 
the following: ‘What one believes, desires 
and expects, and heartily loves, reveals 
what he is and what heis tobe. The soul’s 
ideal represents at once the substance of 
faith, the object of hope and the focal cen- 
ter of love. Every human soul has some 
one passion ; it may be debasing, degrading, 


and cherished in secret shame; or it may 
be elevated, inspiring and openly avowed; 
but it is there, even though the man knows 
it not; and when all secret things are 
unveiled, as they will be, the actual power 
that has shaped the life will surely be 
revealed.” 

All readers of Dr. Pierson’s book will 
find that life will look larger to them, 
its opportunities vaster, its aims and pur- 
poses nobler, for reading and absorbing 
his valuable suggestions. 


Quick TRUTHS IN QUAINT TEXTS. 
MacArthur, D.D. 12mo, 336 pp. Price 
$1.25. Philadelphia. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


By R. 8. 


The sermons contained in this volume 
were preached by Robert Stuart MacArthur, 
in the Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
on consecutive summer Sunday evenings, a 
time when every minister must be on the 
alert to sustain the interest of his congre- 
gation. The marked characteristics of 
these sermons are freshness and force, 
gained by the selection of texts from the 
unknown portions of the Bible, and by the 
striking application of these texts to the 
varied conditions of life andthought. One 
example will serve to illustrate these char- 
acteristics. It is a sermon entitled ‘The 
Crude Cake,” the text of which is found in 
Hosea 7:8—‘‘Ephraim is a cake not turned.” 
Following the introduction, in which Dr. 
MacArthur explains Oriental baking and 
the worthlessness of ‘ta cake not turned;” 
there is the application to the case of 
Ephraim, and then to all his representatives 
living at this hour. The first representa- 
tive is the man who lives for pleasure alone. 
He is a cake not turned. ‘One side of his 
nature is unduly baked; the other is entirely 
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neglected.” The second is the man who 
lives for business alone. “This man stands 
higher, all will admit, than the mere votary 
of pleasure. Business is good; business has 
its claims; these claims must be recognized. 
But even though the business be honorable 
and the methods unobjectionable, the man 
who lives for it alone loses his life.” A 
man who lives for culture alone is the third 
representative. “This remark will not 
apply to a culture that is broad and deep, 
a culture that takes in the entire being, but 
to a culture that is merely physical or 
mental.” A man who is half-hearted in 
religion is a “cake not turned.” A _half- 
and-half man is a failure always and every- 
where. No compromise. This should be 
the Christian’s watchword.” 

The illustrations will probably show the 
quickness of the truth and the quaintness 
of the texts, but only the careful reading 
of the book will give the helpfulness for 
daily living that Dr. MacArthur's sermons 
always contain. 


The Pulpit Herald is a new magazine 
which has just made its appearance in 
Chicago, with Rev. H. W. Bolton, D.D., as 
editor. Among the contributors are Rev. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Bishop John H. 
Vincent, LL.D., Rev. P. 8S. Henson, D.D., 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., Rev. Wm. M. 
Lawrence, D.D., Dr. Herrick Johnson, Rev. 
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H. A. Delano, D.D., Rev. A. J. Palmer, 
D.D., Rev. C. N. Sims, D.D., Rev. J. Roscoe 
Day, S.T.D. 

The first number is a meritorious one, 
and promises much for the future of the 
publication. There is a splendid photo- 
gravure of Dr. Gunsaulus, and he has the 
first place in the magazine. His sermon 
is addressed to ‘Young Men.” There are 
other complete sermons by Rev. W. W. 
Wilson, D.D., Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., Rev. 
William M. Lawrence, D.D., Rev. H. W. 
Thomas, D.D., as well as sermonic thoughts 
by a number of celebrated divines. 

In the announcement the publishers 
state that the Pulpit Herald is devoted to 
helps for pulpit, pastorate and church 
work of all denominations; each issue con- 
taining four or five sermons in full from 
the leading pulpits of the world, several 
articles from the best thinkers and orators 
now in active service, practical discussions 
of young people’s meetings, prayer service, 
church music, Sunday-school work, united 
boys’ brigades and private and public devo- 
tion. The promoters hope to include in its 
pages scholarly articles and discussions of 
marked ability along the lines of the 
momentous questions of Christian thought 
and life which are ever before us. 

Yearly, in advance, $2.00. F. W. Clem- 
ent & Co., Publishers, 703 Association 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 
OLOGY. 

SEPTEMBER. 
The American University. 
Sociology and Cosmology. 
Sociology and Political Economy. 
The Guidance of Public Opinion. 
Local Alliances. 
Christian Sociology. I. Man. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
OCTOBER. 

A Singular Life. 

The Genius of Japanese Civiliza- 
tion. 

The Countess Potocka. 

An Architect’s Vacation. 

Weather and Weather Wisdom. 

The Wordsworth Country on Two 
Shillings a Day. 

The Mystery of Witch-face Moun- 
tain. 

A Study of Exploration in New 
France. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
OCTOBER. 
The Future of Christianity. 
Deborah’s Song. 
Aids to Bible Readers. 
Professor Bruce’s Lectures. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
OCTOBER. 

Sociological Value of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Corporations and Public Morals. 

Doctrine of the Mass at Council of 
Trent. 

Calvanism and Constitutional Lib- 
erties. 

Hymns of Martin Luther. 

Nature of Resurrection Body of 
Christ. 


CENTURY. 
OCTOBER. 

Fun on the Stump. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Keats in Hampstead. 
The Influence of Keats. 
How Men Become Tramps. 
Marriage Rate of College Women. 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
OCTOBER. 

Current Events and the Kingdom, 

The Synods. 

Strangers and Foreigners. 

Pulpit and Parish. 

Chinese View of Opium Trade. 





GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 
OCTOBER. 
Peru as a Mission Field. 
Church Life and Work in Germany. 
Danish Peasant Life. 
The Motive for Missions. 
The Devout Norwegians. 


HARPER'S, 
OCTOBER. 
Hindu and Moslem. 
Alone in China—Story. 
Queen Victoria’s Highland Home. 
The Gift of Story-telling. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are. VII. 
The Future of American Naval 
Power, 
German Struggle for Liberty. 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 
Preaching for the Present Crisis. 
Congregational Worship. 
Holy-Spirit Power as Exemplified 
in Adoniram Judson Gordon. 
Church Methods and Church Work. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from}Re- 
cent Discoveries. 


LEND A HAND. 
OCTOBER. 
The Progress of the Century. 
Free Public Libraries. 
The New Negro Woman. 
Tenement-house Questions. 
Justice and Charity. 


LIPPINCOTT’S, 
OCTOBER. 
My Strange Patient—Story. 
Ethics and Economics, 
The King of Rome. 
Inside New Guinea, 
Domestic Service. 


McCLURE'’S. 
OCTOBER. 
The London Times. 
Grant and Lincoln in Bronze. 
The New York Tribune in the Draft 
Riots. 
The Real John Keats. 
Closing the New York Saloons on 
Sunday. 











MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
OCTOBER. 
Henry David Thoreau. 
Helen U. Packard. 
Jessie Stanford. 
Mary Grant O’Sheridan. 
Eward Bulwer. 


MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 

The Gospel in Russia. 

Peace with Japan. 

The Jews in Persia. 

Diversity of Operationsinthe Mis 
sion Field. - 

Criticisms on the Christian Endeavy- 
or Conventions, 

The Latest Blow to the African 
Slave Power. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER. 
New England in New York. 
Henry Oscar Houghton, Publisher. 
American Emigration to the Cana- 
dian Northwest. 
The Foolish Fear of Paternalism. . 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 
The Atlanta Exposition. 
Politics and the Insane. 
Some Problems of the Age. 
A Study in Wives. 
Future of the Arid West. 
English Women in Political Cam- 
paigns. 
Is Socialism Advancing in England? 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
OCTOBER. 

Progress of the World. 

Religious Journalism and Journal- 
ists. 

The Carnegie Libraries. 

The Maori. 

The Civil Service Problem in Aus- 
tralasia. 

The Manitoba School Question. 


TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
OCTOBER. 

The McAIll Mission in France. 
Sermon: Manly Integrity. 
Beginnings of the Church. 
Impressions of Hawaii. 
Human Limitation of Divine Grace. 
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